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Fuel for the long run. 

Sage Canaday, Max King, and Rob Krar are three of the fastest ultra-runners in the world. Like any machine, they require oil to 
run their best. This is where 7 Sources S Udo’s Oil come in, providing the essential fats your body needs to function optimally. 
We like to think of it as fuel for the long run. 
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Udo’s Oil 




Udo’s Oil 3-6-9 Blend establishes a foundation for health by 
providing the onnega-3 and omega-B EFAs your body needs. 
This proprietary blend connbines fresh-pressed flax, sesa- 
me, and sunflower oils, as well as evening primrose oil, co- 
conut oil, and additional minor ingredients to supply the 
correct 2:1 ratio of EFAs (which fish oil does not]. 
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Ever since I have started using Udo’s Oii I have feit more sus- 
tained energy ieveis throughout the course of the day. Whether 
I’m running up a Id, ODD foot mountain or going out for a iong traii 
run, I’ve found that my energy ieveis remain more constant and 
that I’m abie to perform at a higher ievei for hours on end. j j 

Sage Canaday 


Omega Fatty Acids and Athletic 
Performance 

Every cell, tissue, gland, and organ is dependent upon the 
presence of omega fatty acids. They are the main structural 
component of every cell membrane, are necessary for cell 
growth and division, and regulate vital cell activity. 


One of my issues in converting over to ionger uitra distance races 
has been fat metaboiism. I’ve noticed a significant change in how 
my body can convert fat to energy since using Udo’s Oii and I can 
run ionger and stronger than ever before, j j 

Max King 






“All the good fats you 
need, and none of the bad 
fats you should avoid.” 

7 Sources 

100% Plant Origin Omega 3*6*9 with EPA 6 DHA 

7 Sources is a complete, all-in-one, essential fatty acid prod- 
uct derived from seven different land and sea plants-flax, 
sunflower, sesame, pumpkin, evening primrose, algae, and 
coconut oils. It’s formulated to provide all the foundational 
and supplemental fats you need and contains omega-3 EPA 
and DMA from cultivated algae, not fish, so it’s free of ocean- 
borne contaminates and concerns associated with global 
overfishing. 


II 

On starting to take Udo’s Oii reguiariy I aimost immediateiy began 
to feei I was recovering faster from hard workouts and races. 
Udo’s Oii is now part of my daiiy routine to keep me pushing hard 
through peak racing season, j j 

Ellie Greenwood 



II 

Since I began fueiing with 7 Sources eariier this summer, I’ve 
been abie to sustain higher voiumes of training heaithfuiiy 
on a consistent basis. The fiavor and added heaith benefits of 
7 Sources make it easy to mix into smoothies, pour over saiads 
and bread, and mix in with oatmeai. 

Krissy Moehl ® ® 



The Added Benefits of EPA B DHA 

7 Sources contains omega-3 EPA and DHA from cultivated 
algae, which provide added benefits to endurance athletes. 
□ HA S EPA can support improved athletic performance in 
the following ways: 

• Cardiovascular health* 


Proper nutrition is paramount for me to reach my potentiai in train- 
ing and racing. 7 Sources is an important part of my daiiy nutrition 
and without a doubt aids in both my performance and recovery. 

Rob Krar ) ] 
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• Balances the Inflammatory response* 

• Cognitive ability* 

• Overall health and wellbeing* 
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THE BROOKS INSPIRING COACHES A WARO 


Hurdles in our lane or in our path of life have to be attacked head on." That's what our 2012 winner 
Paul Raley always says. Inspiring coaches like him challenge you both on and off the track. 

The Brooks Inspiring Coaches program rewards coaches for their passion and hard work. Honor your 
track or cross country coach by nominating them for this year's award. 
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Still the best part of my day 


IT’S A FOGGY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, AND I 
head out for a long run. My legs quick- 
ly tell me they have recovered from a 
speed workout three days ago and are 
feeling the resulting pop and power that 
makes doing speed so worthwhile. As 
they warm up, I levitate — my feet harely 
touching the ground, my mind freed 
from the world of work, politics and 
responsibilities. I cruise down seldom- 
traveled back roads, feeling stronger 
every mile. More than 13 miles later I 
arrive home, tired and renewed. 

It is a feeling I’ve known and cher- 
ished for more than 35 years, one that 
has remained constant despite all the 
changes in my life and my body. Rnn- 
ning still brings joy like little else; it is 
still the best part of my day. 

Trne, my pace is now a minnte per 
mile slower than a similar effort 20 years 
ago; my 400m repeats are fewer and my 
recovery periods longer than they used 
to be. I could get depressed by this, and 
I have fallen into that hole at times. Yet 
on most days, I realize that the feelings 
of growing strength, smooth competence, 
escape, and connection with the road 
and sky have almost nothing to do with 
measnred speed and distance. Those 
feelings stem from effort applied over 
time, the same today as they did in 1977. 

Races increasingly highlight my wan- 
ing abilities as I slip farther back into the 
pack each year. But even here, the expe- 
rience remains untarnished. I feel that 
familiar satisfaction of conquering the 
first panic of unfamiliar effort, of real- 
izing I can keep pushing even when it 
gets hard, of redncing the world to my 
breathing and the signals coming from 
my legs. Learning to accept and adapt to 
the changes of age while appreciating the 
joys that remain are the themes of onr 


story “Mastering the Ages” on page 50. 

But masters aren’t the only ones who 
need perspective. I could always have 
gotten depressed by focusing on those 
faster than me and my inability to catch 
them. We rnn with what we are given 
and learn to cherish being and becom- 
ing better — or else we quickly despair, 
regardless of our age or ability. 

I once sat on a beach watching surfers 
in Southern California and decided they 
are of the same breed as lifetime rnn- 
ning addicts. This would no doubt sur- 
prise those who see running as all dis- 
cipline and dedication, heart rates and 
split times, effort and results — a far cry 
from the simple joy of riding waves. But 
those who have experienced a run like 
mine on that foggy Sunday know that, 
like surfers, while we keep refining our 
skills to take on more powerful rides, we 
keep swimming into the sea because we 
love the ride itself. Regardless of how 
we compare, every time we get up and 
feel the power surging beneath us, it is 
worthwhile. 



Jonathan Beverly 

Editor-in-Chief 


THE SHIFT 

Starting with this issue, Running Times will now be published six times peryear instead of 
10. (Existing subscriptions will be extended.) We'll continue to fill each one with the advanced 
training advice and top-athlete coverage you expect from us, and, in collaboration with the 
staff of Runner’s World, our sister publication, we'll also produce more original and timely content 
for the Web and smartphones. Look for a new website design and a mobile app soon. 
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Surprise yourseff 


The Buffalo Marathon is a revelation. 

No other race of this caliber is as 
easy to reach and get around. This 
flat and fast course is ranked one of 
the highest Boston Marathon 
qualifers in North America. Laid out 
through some of the most significant 
architecture of the last century, the 
course is not just a Boston qualifier 
but a destination in its own right. 

Train for Buffalo. You’ll be amazed 
by what you can achieve and where 
you achieve it. 

Enter the full or the half marathon 
using the code: FreePasta and you 
will get a free pasta dinner. 

Register online at: 
buffalomarathon.com. 


buffalomarathon.com 
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Weighty Issues 

As a dedicated Running Times read- 
er, marathoner and registered dieti- 
tian specializing in the treatment 
of eating disorders and body image 
issues, I must say I really appreci- 
ated the thoughtfulness of your Edi- 
tor’s Note in the December 2014 issue 
[“Giving up my Food Innocence”]. 
Disordered eating is rampant among 
distance runners, and the symptoms 
are often glorified and normalized. 
Kudos for choosing not to obsess 
about your weight or about counting 
calories — this obsession takes many 
people down a miserable and danger- 
ous road. Running gives us the gift 
of connecting with our bodies in a 
unique way. Hang on to this inno- 
cence and simplicity. 

Katy Harvey/ Overland Park, Kansas 

I was looking for more commitment 
in “Giving up my Food Innocence.” If 
you’re still passionate about running, 
you would not tolerate 10-15 pounds 
of excess weight. And yes, that means 
you may need to get on the scale more 
often. Instead of bidding adieu to the 
bliss of ignorance, think of it as an 
opportunity to gain control of a criti- 
cal aspect of your life. You will find 
that figuring out nutrition is no easy 
business. The science is weak, and 



the field is dominated by entrepre- 
neurs who are eager to sell you diets, 
supplements or advice. There’s a 
great opportunity for you to take a 
leadership position on the topic and 
ensure that the articles you publish 
are appropriately balanced and 
supported. If you take nutrition 
seriously, you’ll do a huge service 
to your readers and yourself. 

Kenneth Posner/via Facebook 

Workout Tips 

I really appreciated Pete Magill’s 
“Miles to Go” article [Oct/Nov 
2014]. I find, at age 64, that nothing 
works like it used to — especially 
my training. His recommendations 
in this article apply well to me, even 
though I’ve slowed appreciably over 
the last 20 years. Factoring his chang- 
es into traditional intervals based 
on 5K and lOK times gives me some 
hope that maybe I can finally find a 
regimen that works at my age. 

Mike Shaw/ Edmonds, Washington 

Easy Running 

Thanks for the advice in “What Pace 
Easy Days?” [Oct/Nov 2014], But, if 
you aren’t fully recovered before you 
start a hard session, you are forc- 
ing your body to try to do two things 
at once — complete its recovery and 
absorb new stresses. I’ve seen what 
happens to athletes who do that: 
the stalled or backward progress, the 
perennial crankiness and malaise, 
the frequent illness. If you follow 
a chart or try to do what others do, 
you will be doomed to mediocrity. 
George Beinhorn/via Facebook 


ON NEWSSTANDS NOW 

Check out the March issue of Runner’s World, which features "Hip Check," a 
look at why weak hips are at the root of so many running injuries. The article 
presents a 16 -week plan for strengthening the muscles in and around the 
hips— well worth a read for runners frequently beset by injuries. 
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When 

Cheaters 

Win 


While fans struggle to make 
sense of recent doping revelations, 
athletes in the sport have had to 
deal with their doubts for years. 

BY SARAH LORGE BUTLER 


SHALANE FLANAGAN STARTED THE 2014 BOSTON MARA- 
thon with a 5:11 first mile. She had made no secret that 
winning Boston, the race she had watched as a child, 
was the dream that drove her — and she figured an hon- 
est pace from the gun was the hest way to achieve it. 

In close pursuit that day was defending champion 
Ritajeptoo, 33, of Kenya. She stuck to Flanagan through 
torrid splits: 32:34 for lOK, 1:09:27 through the half. 

In the Newton Hills, Flanagan fell back while Jeptoo 

dropped a 4:48 for mile 24. Her winning time was 2:18:57, a new course record. 

Even though she ran a PR by more than 3 minutes and posted the fastest American 
time (2:22:02) ever on the Boston course, Flanagan’s efforts were good for only seventh 
place. “I don’t wish it was easier,” she said after the race. “I just wish I were better.” 

Perhaps she didn’t have to be. On Oct. 31, the running world learned what might have 
been behind Jeptoo’s otherworldly performances — which included a repeat Chicago 
Marathon title last fall — when news broke that she had failed an out-of-competition 
drug test in September. In December, her “B” sample confirmed the finding. 

For Flanagan, 32, who had spent the months leading up to Boston developing a race 
strategy solely to take the kick out of Jeptoo, the news of the positive test brought a 
measure of relief. “My dreams are valid,” Flanagan says. “When I say I want to win the 
Boston Marathon, it is a valid dream. Last year I felt so defeated.” 

Progress or Pessimism? 

Revelations of performance-enhancing drug use in running came in a wave at the 
end of 2014. Close on the heels of the Jeptoo revelation, a German documentary 
alleged systematic doping among athletes in Russia and corruption at the lAAF, 
the sport’s governing body, which may have failed to properly investigate irregular 
test results. In the U.S., Jon Drummond, a sprinter and coach, was hit with an eight- 
year ban, and Mo Trafeh, a multiple-time U.S. road-race champion, was handed a 
four-year suspension. 



Some see it as progress: Testing 
is working; cheaters are getting 
caught. Others wonder how many 
dopers are still going undetected. 

But elite athletes who say they 
are clean have long grappled with 
the knowledge that their competi- 
tion might not be honest. “When 
you’re up against cheaters, it’s ter- 
rible, really,” says Roisin McCet- 
tigan, an Irish middle-distance 
runner who competed in the 2008 
Olympics. “We’re so passionate 
about the sport, we love the sport. 
The sport is our livelihood. And 
yet we’re sitting there in the stands 
watching the cheaters take home 
medals.” 

The consequences of doping go 
far beyond missed medals and lost 
prize money. Clean runners O 
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SHORTS 


cope with a nagging sense of futil- 
ity, and if they can’t come to peace 
with the uncertainty, it hastens 
their exit from competition. 

“I guess I just decided at some 
point that if I was going to keep 
going in this sport, I needed to give 
people the benefit of the douht and 
assume that they have an incred- 
ible talent level,” says Lauren Flesh- 
man, who finished seventh at the 

2011 world championships 5,000m. 
“Because the alternative is being 
steeped in pessimism, and you have 
no motivation to keep [training].” 

After his fourth place at the 

2012 Olympic marathon, Meb 
Keflezighi recalled pushing, even 
when a medal was out of reach. “I 
was going to be satisfied with my 
fifth place finish, but then some- 
thing came to mind; drugs. If any 
of the top three get caught down the 
road with a positive drug test, then 
the 4th place guy gets promoted to 
Bronze,” he wrote in a blog. 

Moments Lost 

Recently, McGettigan earned one of 
those upgrades. She had finished 
fourth in the 1500m at the 2009 
European indoor championships by 
0.16 seconds. Last July, as she played 
with her two young daughters out- 
side her home in Providence, Rhode 
Island, word came that the winner 
of that race, Anna Alminova of Rus- 
sia, had all her results since Febru- 
ary of 2009 wiped from the books, 
due to irregularities in her biologi- 
cal passport. McGettigan would be 
upgraded to bronze. 

When she walked into her 
kitchen that day, she found texts 
and tweets of congratulations. Her 
training partners, Olympians Molly 


Anna Alminova and 
Roisin McGettigan 
battle in the 
1500m at the 2009 
European indoor 
champs. When 
Alminova was 
busted for doping 
in 2014, McGettigan 
was upgraded to a 
bronze medal. 


Huddle and Kim Smith, held an 
impromptu backyard ceremony for 
her (with a substitute medal from 
a local 5K and the Irish national 
anthem played from an iPhone). 

Last November, McGettigan got 
the real thing, as Athletics Ireland 
presented her with the medal. “It’s 
like a little fairy-tale ending,” she 
says. “You never imagine it would 
come out and you’d win the prize.” 

But the five-year delay in jus- 
tice had severe consequences for 
McGettigan. “Grossing the line and 
knowing that you got the medal — 
that moment — I haven’t got that,” 
she says. Instead of taking a break 
after her indoor season, she figured 
she needed to push a little harder. 
The more tired she got, the harder 
she pushed. Through the summer 
of 2009, she ran a series of subpar 
races. Her iron levels, she says, 
were “all over the place.” 

Ultimately, she ran herself into 
a hole of crippling fatigue that she 
couldn’t climb out of. Unable to run 
as she had in the past, she retired — 
linking Alminova’s cheating to the 
end of McGettigan's career. 

She learned the hard way about 
defining success on her own 


terms. “You have to,” McGettigan 
says. “It’s about the effort, your 
own [personal] records. That’s the 
stance my coach, Ray Treacy, takes. 
Molly Huddle and Kim Smith, they 
are some of the best athletes in the 
world, and we just kind of know 
that there are people who have 
probably taken medals from them.” 

Glean athletes competing in a 
world that lauds winners and over- 
looks everyone else have to reap 
rewards elsewhere. “Fortunately, I 
find value beyond the end result,” 
Flanagan says. “I find value in the 
process and the people that I meet.” 
She talks about her father, Steve 
Flanagan, who helped her train on 
the Boston course last winter. “We 
had a lot of joy and a lot of great 
memories from that.” 

But there’s only one time to stand 
on a podium, to feel a wreath placed 
on your head, to hear your coun- 
try’s national anthem. Dopers take 
all that, leaving clean athletes only 
the memories of their training, with- 
out the finish-line elation. “They’re 
stealers of dreams and stealers of 
moments,” Flanagan says. “Yes, you 
can be handed the medal later, but 
the moment is gone. It has passed.” BT 


cc 

THEY'RE 
STEALERS OF 
DREAMS AND 
STEALERS OF 
MOMENTS.” 

-SHALANE 

FLANAGAN 





[SHOWCASE race] 

MOUNTAIN 
TO FOUNTAIN 
15K AND 5K 


MARCH 8, FOUNTAIN HILLS, ARIZONAThe premise of this race is simple: Win your 
weight in beer. The spectacle of the awards ceremony, when top runners hop on 
a huge scale balanced between cases of suds, has made this five-year-old race 
a popularstop in the state. A monetary prize purse draws an elite field, and the 
stunning desert scenery and rolling terrain is popular with runners of all speeds 



DEFENDING CHAMPION MEB KEFLEZIGHI RETURNS TO RACE BOSTON IN APRIL, AS DO SHALANE FLANAGAN AND DESIREE LINDEN. 
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step It Up 

ExpWts agree 
th^ncreasing 
^ur cadence — the 
number of steps you 
take per minute — 
is one of the best 
ways to run more 
efficiently and 
reduce injuries. 

But counting steps 
in your head is 
annoying and 
hard to get right. 

These tech tools 
can track your 
stride frequency 
throughout a run, 
plus monitor other 
variables. B 


BY JONATHAN BEVERLY 


1 / 


adidas miCoach 
Fit Smart $ 199.99 

liJ:liH An easy-to-wearwrist- 
band with simple button 
controls captures your stride 
rate— no cumbersome chest 
strap necessary. Detailed 
graphs are available on your 
phone and by syncing to the 
miCoach app. It also monitors 
heart rate, speed and distance. 
inii:n The device requires cali- 
bration to measure speed and 
distance and may need to be 
recalibrated as your mechanics 
change. The numbers can be 
difficult to read on the run. 



2 

WahooTICKR Run 
Workout Tracker $ 79.99 

1323 Delivers, via a chest 
strap, your stride rate, ground- 
contact time, vertical oscillation 
(how high you bounce with 
each step) and running 
smoothness (a measure of 
excess movement in three 
dimensions). It stores workouts 
to sync later with an app that 
shows detailed data in graph 
form. It also records heart rate, 
speed and distance. 
imi;n You need to carryyour 
phone to see the information in 
real time. It can be synced 
to sites like Strava and MapMy- 
Run, but not all data captured 
on the app will show up online. 

Polar s3+ $ 79.95 

Measures stride rate 
and length from an unobtrusive 
pod attached toyourshoe. It 
combines stride data with heart 
rate, speed and distance to 
calculate a "running index" that 
rates aerobic performance and 
running economy. 

EU3 You need a compatible 
Polar heart rate monitor, or 
you'll have to carryyour phone; 
it requires calibration, and you 
can't view data in real time. 

Garmin Forerunner 620 

$ 39 9.99 

Provides three stride 
elements— cadence, vertical 
oscillation and ground-contact 
time— on your wrist in real 
time using intuitive scrolling 
screens. Provides the same 
information online in clear, 
comprehensive graphical 
presentations. It also measures 
course, elevation, distance, 
pace and heart rate. 
lUiKH It requires a chest strap 
to get all the data, although GPS 
and cadence measurements 
workwithouta strap. And it's 
expensive. 


SaRON HILL, 76, OF HYDE, ENGLAND, HAS RUN EVERY DAY FOR 50 YEARS, AVERAGING MORE THAN 7 MILES A DAY DURING THE STREAK. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATT RAINEY 
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SHORTS 



In a scene from 
"McFarland, 
USA,” the team 
celebrates 
a win. 


Motion Picture 

Disney takes on high school cross country 
in 'McFarland, USA.’ by liam boylan-pett 


In 1987, the surprise California state cross country champions hailed 
from McFarland, a small farming town in the San Joaquin Valley. The 
students on the team ran to their johs in the fields before and after 
school and had an ex-foothall coach leading them. Their story, “McFar- 
land, USA,” comes to theaters in February. Jim White, the tough-love 
coach (played by Kevin Costner), spoke to Running Times in December. 


What is it like to 
see your team and a 
version of yourself 
on-screen? 

I've seen the movie three 
times now, and it's still 
quite emotional. It'sjust a 
wonderful experience for 
the kids and I to have this. It 
captured the team aspect. 
It is definitely a team. We 
actually won the state 
championship one year 
with oursixth man. 

Did much of the 
movie sway from the 
true story? 

Hollywood took some lib- 
erties. I started the team 
in 1980. The first state 
meet wasn't until 1987 
and we did win, but they 


changed it up so that it all 
happened at once. And we 
had a lot more than seven 
kids on the team. Some 
of the scenery— that was 
Hollywood. 

Did the movie do 
McFarland cross 
country justice? 

We were worried about 
how it was going to come 
out. But they did get the 
partabout Jose Carde- 
nas going out too fast 
right. [Laughs.] And Kevin 
Costner as me? That was 
wonderful. 

Do you still coach? 
What’s the McFarland 
team like today? 

I still coach, but not on a 


full-time basis. The team 
is similar today to what it 
was then. The kids are still 
tough, hard workers like 
the guys in the movie. One 
difference is that McFar- 
land is a running town 
now. The seal of the town 
has silhouettes running 
through a field above three 
words: "Tradition. Unity. 
Excellence." 



Jim White, the real- 
life coach behind 
"McFarland, USA." 



EAT LIKE AN ELITE 

Annie Bersagel 

Annie Bersagel, 31, was 10th, and the sec- 
ond American, at the New York City Mara- 
thon last November in 2:33:02. Afull-time 
attorney, Bersagel lives and works in Oslo 
and talks about how she fuels her training. 



Weekday Lunch 

I eat at the 
cafeteria at KLP 
[her employer]. 
Usually I'll have a 
glass of milkand 
salad and take a 
plate of whatever 
is the special of 
the day. Or I'lljust 
take the salad and 
a couple of open- 
faced sandwiches 
with hard-boiled 
eggs and butter. 


Breakfast 

I like to sleep in to 
the last minute. 

I'll have a cracker 
ortwo and a glass 
of water before 
I head out the 
door. But I also 
don't run more 
than an hour easy. 
When I get back, 

I have oatmeal 
with cottage 
cheese and a little 
jam, plus coffee. 



Local Delicacies 


I've grown to 
love Norwegian 
brown cheese. It 
has a caramel 
color and tastes 
sweet. I don't 
think it's caught 
on outside of Nor- 
way. I can't abide 
blood pudding. 
I'm sure it's load- 
ed with iron, but 
to me, it smells 
like road kill. 


Before a Hard 
Workout 

A sandwich 
oryogurt with 
muesli. This 
is meal No. 3, 
because dinner 
ends up late. For 
dinner, we eat a 
lot of fish. Cod 
orsalmon— this 
is Norway, after 
all— with rice 
or potatoes and 
cooked vegeta- 
bles orsalad. 



aFROM 1987 TO 2001, MCFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL WON NINE CALIFORNIA CROSS COUNTRY STATE TITLES WITH JIM WHITE LEADING THE WAY. 
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Left: Courtesy of Walt Disney Pictures [2]; 

Right [top to bottom]: Victor SaiLer/PhotoRun, iStock [3], Kang Kim 
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SHORTS 



Free to Fly 

Jo Pavey found her best results as a 
40-year-old mother of two. 

BY CATHAL DENNEHY 


HEADING INTO 2014, YOU COULD 
forgive Jo Pavey for aiming 
low. The British athlete, now 
41, had just given hirth to her 
second child, Emily, in Sep- 
tember of 2013, and as she 
slowly resumed running, she 
set accordingly modest goals. 
Little did she know that she 
was about to have the year of 
her life. 

Back in April, though, the 
idea that she would win two 
major championship medals in 
the summer seemed laughable. 
“I was still breast-feeding,” she 
says. “I was going down to the 
track, and the times I was doing 
were absolutely horrendous.” 

She and her husband, Gavin, 
who is also her coach, won- 
dered if Pavey had any chance 
of qualifying for a national 
team last year. “I wasn’t being 
negative,” she says. “I was 
training as hard as I could, but I 


was thinking it probably wasn’t 
realistic. There was no thought 
of medals at all.” 

Though her fitness had 
deserted her, she was 
substantially better off in 
another department: happiness. 
In the past, Pavey was one 
who would always train hard 
but burden herself with the 
pressure that came from being 
an elite athlete. This time she 
was different. “I was training 
hard and running until I was 
lying on the floor, but I didn’t 
have any pressure,” she says. 

“I had the priority of being a 
mum. I’d listen to my body more 
because I didn’t have thoughts 
of getting a medal. The stress 
was taken away. When you’re at 
a place where you’re happiest, 
that reflects in your running.” 

In May, her training finally 
started to come around, and 
her more relaxed approach 


ESSENTIAL 

WORKOUT 


fl 

V 

Who 

Jo Pavey, 41 

What 

Trackand tempo 
combo. 2x1, 000m 
(2:30 recovery), 
2x400m (90 sec- 
onds recovery), 

5 minutes recov- 
ery, followed by 
a 10- to 12-minute 
threshold run, 

5 minutes recov- 
ery, 600m, 400m, 
300m, 200m 
(90 seconds, 90 sec- 
onds, 60 seconds 
recovery) 

WSL 

To prepare for 
longer races. 

When 

Weekly when 
racing 5,000m in 
the track season, 
but not in the last 
two weeks before 
a championship. 

The Details 

Afterwarming 
up, Pavey will 
run the IK reps 
in spikes in 2:50, 
slightly faster than 
5Krace pace. She 
runs the two 400m 
reps in 63-65 sec- 
onds, then chang- 
es into flats forthe 
threshold portion, 
which she does at 
10-mile race pace. 
She changes back 
into spikes to fin- 
ish. In the first part 
of the workout, 
the focus is on fast 
times. In the final 
part, she works 
to maintain form 
while fatigued. 


\mmsm 


The first set has 
to be good. The I 
whole point isj 
to get in some [ 
qualityp but also | 
not to neglect B 
enduranceT^H 


began to pay dividends. Pavey 
took a surprise bronze medal 
in the 5,000m at the Common- 
wealth Games in July, then 
stunned everyone — most of 
all herself — at the European 
championships by taking her 
first major gold at 10,000m. It 
was so surprising, in fact, that 
when she crossed the line first, 
she assumed there must have 
been a mistake. 

“I was really embarrassed,” 
she says, “thinking, T must be 
wrong,’ so I was looking around 
to see the result. I was trying for 
so many years [to win gold] and 
never achieved it. But it was 
worth waiting for.” 

Pavey knows she can’t outrun 
the clock forever, but after 
the year she’s had, combined 
with a new-found ability to 
listen to her body, thoughts of 
retirement have been cast aside. 
“I thought last year might have 
to be my final year, but now I 
feel rejuvenated,” she says. “I’d 
like to qualify for the world 
championships in Beijing [in 
August] and make it to a fifth 
Olympics in Rio next year. 

“I want to carry on. I’m still 
enjoying it.” bt 


aPAVEY’S 10,000 m TIME AT THE EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS WAS 32:22.39. CLEMENCE CALVIN OF FRANCE, 24, WAS SECOND IN 32:23.58. 
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As soon as you feel Charged 
Cushioning under your feet, you want 
to run. It’s the ultimate advancement in 
energy, absorbing the impact of your 
footstrike and converting it into a level 
of responsive comfort you’ve never felt before, 
ENERGY GIVEN. POWER RETURNED. 






PtHSDHflL BtCDHD 

By Rachel Toot 



My Best Advice 

WHEN you GO!’ ISN’T ENOUGH. 


a IT’S NOT UNUSUAL FOR ME TO GET MESSAGES FROM FRIENDS, FORMER STUDENTS 
and strangers asking for help with their rnnning. When faced with these 
requests, I’m happy to hammer out a content-free pep talk, sharing slogans and 
koans that have helped me in the past. Or I just say, “You can totally do this,” even if I 
have no idea whether it’s true. 

When an acquaintance signed up for a long relay and was worried that the first 
leg — 8 steep downhill miles — was going to trash her for the rest of the day, she sent me 
a panicky email. 

Be like water, I said, channeling my inner Zen master. 

A girl who’d read a library copy of my novel wrote saying she was struggling with get- 
ting fit and wanted to know if I had advice on how she could make herself run every day. 

Don’t go every day. If she could get herself out the door for 20 minutes three times a 
week for two months. I’d send her a signed copy of the hook. 

In other words, when someone asks for my opinion or advice. I’m usually quick to 
serve something up. 

Then I got a request that stumped me. 

A former student, a massive, bearded guy, older than “college age,” sent me a message 
that he would be running his first marathon in two days. I remembered him well. He 
sat in the back of the room and spoke rarely, but when he did, he made smart, insight- 
ful comments. He wanted to know if I had any tips for him. 

I had nothing. 

In a class exercise, this student had written an essay about his time in Iraq. He wrote 
about the smothering heat, about the soothing sounds of the Euphrates. Sweat-soaked 


boots. Marines pulling up in a Hum- 
vee. An explosion. A chunk of torso 
with a tattooed image of a baby’s feet. 
Placing the head of one of his drink- 
ing buddies into a large plastic bag. 
“The trees were painted in human,” 
he had written. 

What could I say to someone who 
had been to war, who had seen things 
that are beyond my capacity to imag- 
ine? What could I offer him as a teach- 
er, as a friend, and now, as a mara- 
thoner? We hadn’t been in touch in 
the years since he’d taken my course, 
but I thought of him often. His writing, 
raw and unvarnished, stayed with me. 

Another student in that 200-level 
course had read more widely than 
most graduate students. When, I 
asked him, had he read Milton, Dante 
and Tolstoy? 

In the Army, he said. He’d been 
injured in Iraq. He’d had lots of time 
to read. 

The language of sports is often mar- 
tial. But the realities of war — truths 
that a number of my students have 
faced — make metaphors seem inad- 
equate and trivial, make complaining 
about the challenges of recreation feel 
like a self-indulgent luxury. 

What could I say to the giant, rug- 
ged Marine who sought something 
helpful from me? 

It was going to be a warm day, and I 
guessed his big body would have diffi- 
culty keeping cool. I knew the course 
and could tell him which parts felt too 
long, where the hills got hard. I could 
go into indelicate detail about physi- 
ological possibilities. 

But for this former student, this 
Marine, I had no easy quips. I thought 
about what he’d seen and what he’d 
lived through. I knew that pain and 
suffering had no place in our conver- 
sation about running a marathon. 

So I drew in a breath and wrote, 
“This is what we do for fun.” 

I try to remember that each time 
I race. hT 



Rachel Toor, author of Personal 
Record: A Love Affair with 
Running, teaches writing at 
Eastern Washington University 
in Spokane. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY KYUNG SOON PARK 


Courtesy of Larry Conboy/Eastern Washington University 
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FOOTSTEPS 

By Roger Robinson 



Semple's Short Fuse 

THE MAN WHO REVIVED THE BOSTON MARATHON 
WAS A SPIRITED DEFENDER OF THE RACE. 

a JOHNNY SEMPLE WAS BORN IN A TINY GLASGOW ROW HOUSE BESIDE THE STEEL FUR- 
naces, where the sky was lit by a fiery glow so demonic they called it “Dixon’s Blazes.” 
When the family moved to another cramped apartment near the shipyards, he 
shared a hed in an alcove with his two brothers. At age 4 he began to deliver meat and 
saved enough to buy a camp stretcher to sleep on. A small boy, he had to defend him- 
self pugnaciously on those harsh streets and in the schoolyards. At 14 he left school 
and became a sewing mechanic. 

That’s the unlikely beginning of a story that helped create modern running. Johnny 
became Jock Semple, the impassioned yet fiercely honest Boston Scot who kept the city’s 
great marathon alive to become the race we celebrate again every April. 

Young Semple joined Clydesdale Harriers and discovered that through running, he 
could use his inborn work ethic to give color and significance to his life, as well as to 
survive. He also learned the even greater reward of team bonding. 

“We were taught that our basic purpose was to excel as a group,” Semple wrote in Just 
Call Me Jock (1981). When he moved to America, that intense loyalty won acceptance 
in the world of the marathon. 

“The minute [the race] was over, we shook hands and we were friends. Most of us 
were laborers. We were praised for our sportsmanship and camaraderie, but we weren’t 
considered serious athletes. Except in Boston,” Semple wrote. 

On Boston Marathon day, these impoverished manual workers, often unemployed and 
hungry, became heroes. They lived for the race’s challenge, for the spectators’ cheers, 
the modest medals and the ruggedly honest comradeship. 

Semple’s best was seventh, in 1930, after hitchhiking from Philadelphia. His fastest 
marathon was 2:39:25, which brought selection for the U.S. Pan-Am Games team in 1937. 
But his most treasured moment came when John J. Kelley won Boston in 1957, wearing 
the B.A.A. unicorn, emblem of Semple’s own passionate mission. 

After World War II, when the B.A.A. and its marathon were struggling for survival. 


^ Jock Semple, who 
made peace with 
women in his race, 
poses with Kathrine 
Switzer before 
the 1973 Boston 
Marathon. 


sports entrepreneur Walter Brown 
spotted Semple’s gift for rigorous lead- 
ership. Brown helped him acquire a 
college degree and become a revered 
masseur and physical therapist, key to 
the ascent of Brown’s Celtics and Bru- 
ins. His clinic at the Boston Garden 
also served as “Marathon Central,” 
where Semple, in his growling, iras- 
cible way, did the paper and telephone 
work that kept the race running. 

From 1947, he was unpaid co-direc- 
tor of the race, along with the more 
gentlemanly Will Cloney. 

“Will has always been the more 
diplomatic member of the team,” was 
Semple’s understated version of the 
partnership. 

Semple’s short fuse was legendary. 
He angrily threw out anyone who 
seemed to demean the race or disre- 
gard its rules. 

“These screwballs! These weir- 
dies! These MIT boys! ... These Har- 
vard guys!” he declaimed to Sports 
Illustrated. 

Sometimes he defended his beloved 
race too vigorously. He came close to 
arrest for assaulting one runner wear- 
ing swim fins and a snorkel mask. 
Then, in 1967, he tried to grab the bib 
numbers off the young Kathrine Swit- 
zer. [Full disclosure: Switzer is now 
married to the author of this column.] 

Ever since that rash moment was 
caught on camera, Semple has been a 
symbol for angry male exclusivism, 
the villain of Boston Marathon history. 
That’s partly truth. But when you know 
his story from Dixon’s Blazes on, he 
deserves to be remembered as a hero, 
too. His devotion, honesty and loyalty 
to the community of runners are still 
part of what is best in the sport, irr 



Roger Robinson has won three 
American writing awards, 
has published five books on run- 
ning and is setting post-knee- 
replacement personal records. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



DEVELOPING A RUNNER’S 
FULLEST POTENTIAL 


Natural Supplement Providing EPO-Like Effects 


Runners have long sought ways to improve their 
performance through nutritional supplements 
and creative training strategies. Some athletes 
have gone as far as using synthetic drugs and 
blood doping to gain an advantage. A new, 
controversial supplement is giving runners 
EPO-like effects and helping them achieve the 
"edge" they are always looking for. 

The product is EPO-BOOST® - an all natural 
supplement developed by U.S. based Biomedical 
Research Laboratories. EPO is industry 
shorthand for erythropoietin, a hormone 
produced by the kidneys that regulates red 
blood cell (RBC) production. 

Increasing red blood cell production has long 
been the focus of competitive athletes due to 
the impact that RBC levels have on oxygen 
intake and utilization. The greater the red blood 
cell production, the greater the body's ability to 
absorb oxygen, which in turn gives an athlete 
more strength and endurance. Strength and 
endurance are precious resources to any athlete. 
Thus competitive athletes have tried various 
techniques to gain an advantage by increasing 


EPO and RBC levels. 

Traditional techniques for boosting RBC levels 
include synthetic drugs and blood doping. These 
practices are both dangerous and banned by 
organized sports associations. The makers of 
EPO-BOOST® claim that their patent-pending 
formula is all-natural and is clinically proven to 
safely increase erythropoietin levels, resulting in 
greater strength and endurance. 

The scientific evidence behind EPO-BOOST® 
does seem to be compelling. A 28-day double- 
blind placebo-controlled clinical trial, performed 
by Dr. Whitehead from the Department of Health 
and Human Performance at Northwestern State 
University, showed that the ingredients found in 
EPO-BOOST increased EPO production by over 
90% compared to the group taking the placebo. 
The supplement group also showed dramatic 
improvements in athletic performance (as 
measured byV02max and running economy). 

Since its release, competitive athletes have 
raved about this new supplement, which offers 
all the benefits of greater EPO levels with none 
of the dangerous side effects or legal trouble. 


Ricky Flynn, a seven time All-American used 
EPO-BOOST® in his preparation for the 201 2 U.S. 
Olympic Marathon Trials. Having finished 12th 
with a sub-2:14 time, Ricky stated that his 
performance and endurance were substantially 
improved with EPO-BOOST. "After using 
EPO-BOOST for just a few weeks I felt stronger, 
especially on harder effort and higher intensity 
runs," said Ricky. 

Mr. Flynn is not alone in his praise of the 
product. Adriana Nelson Pirtea, a top marathon 
runner from Boulder, CO used EPO-BOOST® in her 
preparation for the USA Half Marathon Champion 
Victory. Adriana stated,"! been using Endurafuel 
and EPO-Boost for the past month and already feel 
a huge difference. I start out being more focused 
and alert during my trainings. For me, it is 
important that everything I put in my body is 
simple, clean and effective. I've been trying other 
products before, and most of them were giving 
me discomfort during training. BRL Sports 
supplements are simple the best." 

Not everyone is so endeared to the product. 
Several athletes have said the supplement gives 
some athletes an unfair advantage. They describe 
the performance improvements as "unnatural" and 
pointed to athletes from cycling and long distance 
running as evidence that people are catching onto 
the supplement and using it for a competitive 
advantage. 

A company spokesman, speaking off the record, 
admitted that the product doesn't work overnight 
and that most athletes won't see the extreme 
performance enhancements for a few weeks. In a 
world infatuated with instant success, that kind of 
realistic admission might cost some sales but is 
likely to keep customers happy. 

It's no secret that in order to reach your peak 
performance, you must make exercise and training 
an integral part of your daily life. However, you'll 
have a much easier time achieving your fullest 
potential by integrating EPO-BOOST® into your 
daily routine. This product could be the "edge" you 
have been looking for. 

Any athlete can use EPO-BOOST® without a 
prescription and without changing a diet or 
exercise regimen. The company offers an 
unparalleled guarantee. Athletes can use the 
product for a full 90 days and if not completely 
satisfied, send back whatever product is remaining 
- even an empty bottle - and get a 'no questions 
asked' refund. 

Biomedical Research Laboratories accepts 
orders from its website at www.EPOBOOST.com. A 
company spokesman confirmed a special offer: if 
you order this month, you'll receive free 
enrollment into the company's Elite Athlete Club 
where you'll qualify to receive a full 25% discount 
on all your bottles of EPO-BOOST®. And so you 
don't go a day without EPO-BOOST® in your 
system - increasing your endurance, you'll 
automatically receive a fresh bottle every 30-days 
and your credit card will be billed the Elite Athlete 
Club Member Price of $44.95 plus S/H - not the 
$59.95 fee non-members have to pay. There are no 
minimum amounts of bottles to buy and you can 
cancel at any time. Visit www.EPOBOOST.com or 
call 1-800-780-4331 to order today. 

' Whitehead et al. Int J Sport Nutr Exerc Metab, 1 7 (2007): 378-9. 



THE BEAVIS BtPDHT 

By Toni Reavis 



^PRESENTING* 


Fighting for an Audience 

BOXING PROVIDES A MODEL FOR HOW TO 
BUILD INTEREST IN COMPETITION. 

a LIKE DISTANCE RUNNING, BOXING IS ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT SPORTS, ONE 
that requires weeks, if not months, of rigorous preparation, usually in anonym- 
ity, for a single public competition. The international stars of hoxing also often 
rise from impoverished backgrounds and train in cultures remote from the experience 
of mainstream audiences. But unlike running, boxing has done a superior job of pub- 
licizing its top competitors to its fan base. 

As a television product, footracing has had a difficult time engaging a sporting audi- 
ence. How often have we heard, “Running is boring,” and then watched coverage that 
proved the point? With “boring” as an accepted predicate, it’s no wonder that TV produc- 
ers long ago shifted focus, transferring precious editorial time to the thousands of back- 
of-the pack participants and on-course spectators who offer a rich stew of charity fund- 
raising storylines and ready personalities. However, by taking a scattershot rather than a 
rifling approach, TV has often frustrated hardcore fans who want to see the competition. 

Without a large participation base to fall back on, boxing has no choice but to focus 
attention on its prime combatants. And in recent years it has found an innovative tool 
to build fan interest — prematch bnildnp shows. Leading np to the May 2007 Floyd 
Mayweather vs. Oscar De La Hoya light-middleweight title fight in Las Vegas, HBO 
produced a first-of-its-kind series titled “De La Hoya/Mayweather 24/7.” The four-part 
program took viewers inside the rigors of each fighter’s training camp and also focused 
on their personal lives as a prelude to the ring showdown. The shows aired on the final 
three Sundays of April, with the fourth installment coming out on Thursday, May 3, 
two days before the fight. 

Originally meant to be a one-off, the success of the first “24/7” led to an ongoing 
series that brought renewed interest to boxing, which had been losing fans to the fast- 
growing, viewer-friendly sport of mixed martial arts. 


Following HBO’s snccess. Show- 
time introdnced its own version of 
“24/7” called “All Access.” And for 
last November’s Manny Pacquiao vs. 
Chris Algieri fight in Macao, China, 
HBO premiered another behind-the- 
scenes show, “Under The Lights.” 
Hosted by a noted analyst, a champion 
fighter and a well-regarded trainer, the 
show broke down fight films and pon- 
dered the strengths and weaknesses of 
each boxer, leading to predictions as 
to the outcome of the big fight. 

While running isn’t the binary com- 
petition that boxing is, the elite fields 
at most of the World Marathon Majors 
come down to a duo or threesome who 
make up the star power of that par- 
ticular race. Yet before the 2014 Chi- 
cago and New York City marathons, 
there was no buildup to the pro races 
whatsoever to foster interest in the 
battles ahead. Instead the coverage 
was predictably event-focused rather 
than competition-minded. So the first 
look most viewers got of the leading 
candidates came just prior to the start- 
ing gun. With an audience essentially 
being introduced on race morning to 
a pack of mysterions, enigmatic ath- 
letes who have been sequestered half 
a world away for three months in iso- 
lated training camps, the chances of 
creating a rooting interest for any one 
of them has proven all but impossible. 

When people I don’t know hear 
what I do for a living — broadcast run- 
ning events — they have one of two 
responses: “Lucky bloke doesn’t have 
to work for a living,” and/or, “What 
do you say? They are just running.” 

This is the light in which footracing 
has allowed itself to be portrayed. Yet 
there are many who believe running 
is, or could be, a most exciting sport 
if it were marketed, developed and 
showcased as a series of major com- 
petitions, rather than as amorphous, 
moveable human-interest parades 
headed by a group of fast, but anony- 
mous, champions. Ht 



One of the most respected names 
in running journalism for more 
than 30 years, Toni Reavis blogs 
regu/ar/y aftonireavis.com. 
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ELECTROLYTES 


BCAAS 


GARBS 


'All Your Endurance and Recovery Needs in a Single Sports Drink' 


3-IN-l ENDURANCE AND RECOVERY DRINK 


PRE + DURING + POST 


www.DrinkTriFuel.conn 
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HALE 



FESTIVAL 



You love running, and it 
shows-in every smile, 
grimace, sigh, gasp, and look 
of sheer determination. 

That’s why you should sign up for the 
Runner’s l^or/dHalf & Festival. 

It’s more than a race; it’s everything 
you love about Runner’s World, 
brought to life. Highlights include a 
5-K, 10-K, Kids Run, Dog Run, and 
Half-Marathon (followed by a Finish 
Festival!). In between runs, you 
can attend informative seminars, 
get advice on the best gear for your 
running style, and hear some great 
live music. 

Join us for a festive weekend 
that’s sure to bring a lot of smiles 
(and other epic facial expressions). 


Bethlehem, PA 

October 16-18, 2015 

Register today at 
RWHALF.COM 
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ECONOMIC TIMES 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE FOR MASTERS RUNNERS: RUNNING EFFICIENCY DOESN’T 
HAVE TO DETERIORATE WITH AGE. By Ian McMahan 


))))»)»)»))))»)»»)»» 


PERFORMANCE IS STRONGLY CORRELATED 
with three physiological factors: maximal 
aerobic capacity, or VOj max; lactate thresh- 
old; and running economy or efficiency. 

The third variable, much like the fuel 
economy of a car, allows us to use less ener- 
gy to run the same pace — a critical factor at 
longer distances. But runners tend to over- 
look its importance and neglect the kind of 
training that can sustain it. 

New research, however, suggests that mas- 
ters runners would do well to pay more atten- 
tion, because efficiency is one area that doesn’t 
have to change significantly for older runners. 

In 2011, researchers at the University of 
New Hampshire hypothesized that economy 
would decline with age. In the study, three 


groups of highly trained runners of varying 
ages were asked to run at selected speeds 
while being analyzed for overall running 
economy, lactate threshold levels and muscle 
strength. While they showed differences in 
other determinants of performance, no dif- 
ferences in running economy were found 
among the age groups. In other words, com- 
petitive older runners had preserved their 
efficiency. The surprise results were present- 
ed in the Journal of Strength and Condition- 
ing Research. 

“The finding reinforces that working to 
stay elite means that you have to work on 
your economy of movement,” says 
Timothy Quinn, the author of the 
research. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLIE LAYTON 
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MAINTENANCE PLAN 



GET STRONG 

Competitive runners have 
almost universally used high 
volume to develop and main- 
tain running economy— and that 
method works, especially for 
those at the highest levels. 

"I have always believed that 
running massive amounts of 
miles was the key to increasing 
running economy," says Deena 
Kastor, Olympic bronze medal- 
ist and half marathon masters 
world-record holder. 

But not everybody has the time 
orthe durability of an Olym- 
pian to put in high volume— nor 
should they. 

A 2013 study by Italian 
researchers, published in the 
European Journal of Applied 
Physiology, investigated the 
effects of two strength-training 
protocols on running economy. 
The 16 masters marathon run- 
ners were randomly assigned 
to a maximalstrength-training 
program, a regimen of moderate 
resistance training or a control 
group. The runners continued 
to follow an endurance-running 
schedule consisting of four or 
five days of training per week. 

After six weeks, the maximal 
strength-training group showed 
a 6 percent improvement in run- 
ning economy at marathon pace, 
translating into 6 percent less 


“I HAVE 
ALWAYS 
BELIEVED THAT 
RUNNING 
MASSIVE 
AMOUNTS OF 
MILES WAS 
THE KEY TO 
INCREASING 
RUNNING 
ECONOMY.” 

-DEENA KASTOR 


energy used while running the 
same pace. The moderate resis- 
tance group that used the same 
exercises but with lighter resis- 
tance showed no such gain. 

The study revealed that 
increased muscularstrength 
and neurological coordination 
lessen the amount of muscle 
force needed for each stride, 
reducing the overall workload 
required to sustain marathon 
pace. It also showed that simul- 
taneous strength and endurance 
training don't negatively affect 
VO 2 max or cause weight gain. 

HEAVY LIFTING 

Despite the continued evidence 
that strength training enhances 
running performance, some 
runners are still reluctant to hit 
the gym. It may be motivating 
to remember, however, that the 
increased rate of injury for the 
40-plus crowd is largely due to 
loss of strength. 

"To improve performance, 
runners are realizing that they 
need to be athletes, and weight 
training is one such avenue 
for improvements in running 
economy," says Greg McMil- 
lan, a coach and the author of 
You [Only Faster!. "But it has to be 
done right, especially for those 
who haven't done a lot of weight 
training." bt 


Boosting the Economy 

To develop running efficiency, coach Greg McMillan 
recommends the following training methods: 


Runners can’t 
improve their 
strides without 
actually running. 
Practice makes 
perfect. The repeti- 
tion of training rein- 
forces the neuro- 
logical connection 
to muscles. 


Economy needs to 
be specific to race 
pace, so practicing 
that speed over a 
training cycle leads 
to using less energy 
to maintain it. 


ITTTTO 

Sixweeksof hill 
intervals improves 
5K performance, 
studies say. “I let 
running on the hills 
in and around Mam- 
moth be the resis- 
tance training that 
develops economy,” 
Olympian Deena 
Kastor says. 


Do three sets of 
three to four reps of 
lunges and squats 
using a weight that 
is 85 to 90 percent 
of the max you can 
lift. If you are new 
to strength training, 
use body-weight 
resistance before 
adding weights. 


Simple 

Strength Moves 

BY CARL LEIVERS 

To reduce the rate of muscle loss 
that begins at 30 and to stave off 
muscular imbalances that older 
athletes experience, runners must 
focus on strength training. 

Vern Gambetta, a renowned 
coach and consultant to profes- 
sional athletes, says runners 
don't need to spend a lot of time 
on strength but that consistency 
overtime is key. Gambetta recom- 
mends starting exercises at body 
weight before adding resistance, 
and working with a strength coach 
to guide properform. 



1/ SINGLE-LEG SQUATS 

Start with one set of 10 reps on each leg; 
progress to two sets of 20 reps. 

> "Squats are all-purpose exercises that 
require no equipment and can be per- 
formed anywhere," says Jeff Horowitz, 
author of Quick Strength for Runners. 

They improve the strength of the lateral 
stabilizers and quads. Running doesn't do 
much to improve these muscle groups, 
but if they're weak it can lead to problems. 

2 /STEP-UPS 

Start with three sets of six reps on each leg; 
progress to four sets of 10 reps. 

> These are a key exercise to help runners 
increase strength in hamstrings and glutes. 

3 /CHIN-UPS 

Ian Nielson, strength coach forthe Mam- 
moth Track Club, recommends including a 
"body-weigbt pulling movement." like a 
chin-up. every other workout. It will help 
with posture and improve arm carriage. 
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clocks on the course guide her, calculat- 
ing her splits along the way. It kept her 
mind occupied and showed her that she 
could trust in her training — it had pre- 
pared her to run 6:11 pace for 26.2 miles. 

Edwards clocked 2:41:56 — making 
her eligible to enter the Olympic tri- 
als. She also qualified to run as one of a 
handful of elite women at the 2015 Bos- 
ton Marathon. 

BREAKING THE ADDICTION 

Although GPS interference didn’t end 
in a missed goal for Edwards, it eas- 
ily could have. Kevin Hanson, coach of 
the Hansons-Brooks Original Distance 
Project, thinks there is a “lost art of 
feeling pace.” He encourages his ath- 
letes not to become too dependent on 
their GPS — especially in cities, where 
buildings can affect the transmission of 
satellite signals that are crucial to pro- 
viding accurate numbers for distance 
and pace. He recalls a race last year in 
which several of his athletes struggled. 

“The race was in a city and they 
weren’t getting accurate feedback, 
but they thought they were. It wasn’t 
until midway through the race when 
it dawned on them, and they thought, 
‘Wait, that doesn’t make sense,’ ” Han- 
son says. “They thought they 
were running on pace and they ^ 


THE LOST ART 
OF PACING 

STEPPING AWAY FROM THE GPS WATCH FORCES 
YOU TO RACE SMARTER. By Ashley Rodriguez 


When Katie Edwards toed the start 
line at the Hartford Marathon on 
* a rainy day last October, she was 
chasing a 2016 U.S. Olympic Team 
Trials qualifying time. But some- 
where around mile 5, her GPS watch lost its sig- 
nal — and it never came back. Alone on a course 
crowded with more than 2,400 runners, she had 
nobody to help set the pace. Sf “I am completely 
dependent on GPS in racing and training. 1 have 
pretty awful internal pacing,” Edwards says. 
“There was no one to run with. [I thought,] T 
trained for this, and now 1 have no way of know- 
ing what my pace is.’ That was a little panicky.” 
Sf But the sudden lack of GPS was “the best thing 
that happened that day,” according to Edwards. 
She started letting the time on her watch and the 



USE 

YOUR GPS 

i 

Tempo Runs 

When you 
need to get in a 
hard workout and 
pace is key. 

Unfamiliar 

Areas 

When you need 
to make sure 
you’re running 
a mile and not 
0.8 miles. 

Uncertified 

Courses 

When there’s 
a chance that 
5K course 
actually could 
be 3.3 miles. 


LOSE 

YOUR GPS 

Recovery Runs 

When tracking 
your pace isn’t 
critical. 

Certified 

Courses 

When you’re 
running a course 
blessed by 
USA Tracks, 
Field, your best 
bet is to use 
the clocks and 
mile markers 
along the route 
for accuracy. 

Cities and 
Wooded Areas 

When you’re 
surrounded by 
trees and high- 
rises that block 
the satellite 
signal needed 
to accurately 
report mileage 
and pace. 
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were actually 40 seconds slower.” 

While GPS devices continue to 
improve, they’re not perfect. Who hasn’t 
run a marathon and heard the familiar 
ding of watches clicking off mile splits 
before or after the official race mark- 
ers? That’s hecanse no measurement is 
as accurate as the one taken to certify a 
course. When a watch is off hy several 
seconds each mile, rnnners adjnst to 
match desired pace, often going too fast 
initially, then fading later in the race 
after trying to make np for lost time. 

“We become less efficient at rnn- 
ning pace with a device because we’re 
always bouncing back and forth at what 
our watch says instead of what it feels 
like,” Hanson says. 

PREDICTABLE PACING 

Bryn Mawr Running Company in Penn- 
sylvania hosts several “prediction 
runs” each year, in which runners leave 
behind their devices and predict their 
finish time for a set conrse, typically 
5, 8 or 10 miles. The runs aren’t abont 
speed — they’re about accuracy. Awards 
are given to the 10 runners who finish 
the closest to their predicted time. 

The top-10 prize winners always fin- 
ish within 30 seconds or less of their 
predicted times. But the top five are 
typically within 10 seconds or dead-on, 
says Bob Schwelm, owner of the store. 
He has hosted hnndreds of these rnns 
since 1996 and says many athletes have 
told him that the repeated exercise of 
ditching their watches has helped them 
learn their proper paces. 

Schwelm went an entire year with- 
out wearing a GPS device. 

“There is a time and a place for a 
GPS — like something hard, snch as a 
controlled tempo run,” he says. “I think 
that’s the only time yon need it. I don’t 
think yon need it for recovery runs.” 

Hanson echoes the belief that a GPS 
can be beneficial in certain instances, 
particnlarly in nnfamiliar areas or on an 
nncertified course, when runners really 
need to track the distance covered. 

Althongh Edwards says she still nses 
her GPS most of the time, losing that 
signal dnring a big goal race built up 
her confidence that, if disaster strikes 
again, she can feel a pace and hold it. 

“Now I’m not so nptight about things 
going wrong,” she says, nr 


Athletes should 
pay attention to 
when and how 
they consume 
forms of sugar. 


y 


Sugar Rush 

Sugarisacarbo 
hydrate, which 
athletes need 
to perform. But 
we’ve all been 
warned about 
the health implications of too much 
consumption of the sweet stuff. 
Research published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
concluded that those who took in 
25 percent or more of their daily calo- 
ries as sugar were more than twice 
as likely to die from heart disease as 
those whose diets included less than 
10 percent added sugar. It’s surpris- 
ingly easy for intake to add up when 
« sugar is added in obvious places (soda 
f and fruit juice) and not-so-obvious 
foods (salad dressing and bread). 

The study found that the risk applied 
equally, regardless of a person’s age, 
^ sex, physical activity level or weight. 

5-' 

How do we balance that information 
with the need for fuel? Sugar comes 
in various forms, which our bod- 
ies break down and use in different 
ways, depending on how and when 
they are consumed. 


, GREEN LIGHT 

While simple sugars (think the 
white stuff you put in your cof- 
fee) generally have a bad reputa- 
tion, they serve a purpose in the 
endurance athlete's food arse- 
nal. During hard, long workouts 
or races that last longer than 
an hour, runners need gels and 
sports drinks that contain sugars 
that can be absorbed quickly. 
Numerous studies support this, 
including the International 
Olympic Committee’s consensus 
statement on carbohydrates for 
training and competition. 


YELLOW LIGHT 

Low glycemic meals are best 
before races and bard efforts. 
Pick unprocessed carbslike 
whole fruit and oatmeal, which 
produce more sustained energy. 
A study published in the Jour- 
nal of Science and Medicine in 
Sports found that cyclists per- 
formed faster 45 minutes after 
a low Gl meal than one that con- 
tained high Gl foods like sugary 
energy bars or white bread. And 
after the long run? While you 
may want that donut, whole-food 
choices will satiate you longer. 


• RED LIGHT 

Those simple sugars that 
fuel performance during a run 
are the same ones that get 
stored as fat when we're not 
crushing a marathon workout. In 
everyday dietary decisions, it is 
best for most runners, no matter 
how serious, to heed the advice 
of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation: Fill up on whole, unpro- 
cessed foods and limit added 
sugar intake to no more than 100 
calories per day for women and 
150 calories per day for men. 
-Erin Strout 
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By Steve Magness 

Old-Man Strength 

A COLLEGE COACH CAN OUTLAST HIS ATHLETES, 
BASED ON YEARS OF BUILDUP. 

► WHEN YOU SHOW UP AT MY COLLEGE TEAM’S PRACTICE, THE BANTER OFTEN ISN’T 
about the difficulty of the workout or the humidity — it’s about my assistant 
coach and me. The men find it a challenge to drop the coaches on a tempo run. 
Not because we’re in phenomenal shape or because our team isn’t good. No, we’re 
known for our “old-man strength.” 

Old-person’s strength is our ability to complete longer aerobic efforts, whether 
tempo runs or long runs, despite not having the cnrrent fitness or training to 
justify performing at that level. While in my heyday of competing, I might have 
run 100 or more miles per week with multiple speed workouts; I now settle for 
around 65 miles and squeeze in a workout once every three weeks. Despite this 
reduced volume and intensity, I can still run tempos and long runs at paces close 
to, or sometimes better than, I did before. 

From a physiological standpoint, this phenomenon makes perfect sense. The 
body adapts well to repeated training stress, with the goal of becoming as effi- 
cient as possible at doing the activity that is causing the stress. My brain has built 
stronger connections to my muscles and cardiovascular system — recruiting the 
necessary fibers and oxygen. After many thousands of miles, the delivery system 
of blood to the muscles has expanded and increased. 

In other words. I’ve developed an efficient freeway system in my body. And even 
if I don’t have the fastest car, I can get places pretty quickly due to the extensive 
delivery network created over years. Compare this to a young runner who has a 
much bigger engine and faster car to drive, but whose “roads” haven’t been fully 
developed. The key is that I still train enough. Sixty-five miles per week may be 


only about 60 percent of what I did pre- 
viously, but it works to maintain all the 
adaptations. 

What can we take away from this les- 
son of my old-man strength? It’s easier to 
go somewhere if you’ve been there before. 
In training, we become adept at what we 
practice. It seems simple enough, but it 
has some profound consequences. 

It’s easier to maintain something we’ve 
built than it is to recreate a parameter all 
over again. 

When you’re training for your next race, 
keep in touch with all workout types and 
intensities throughout the plan. Don’t go 
three months without doing a single fast 
stride. It’s counterproductive. You want to 
keep those pathways and freeways open 
for business so that when you really need 
to go in that direction, like at the end of 
the season, it’s a quick transition. 

The other message? Know your biggest 
bang for the buck. If I can keep my aero- 
bic gains at 65 miles per week versus 110 
miles, the likelihood of getting any signif- 
icant aerobic gains by increasing my mile- 
age again is minimal. I’ve already devel- 
oped and maxed out that area. Instead, I 
should look for improvements in an area 
where I haven’t fully developed yet. 

Renato Canova, Chinese national 
coach, uses this principle when building 
yearly mileage. For example, the mileage 
progression of Saif Saaeed Shaheen, stee- 
plechase world-record holder, increased 
for four years to 120 miles per week, but 
then reduced to 100 miles in the fifth year 
and 80 miles in year six. The reduction 
to 80 was because his base was built and 
he just needed to maintain it and attack 
improvement in other areas instead. 

The same principles can be applied 
to your training. Take advantage of your 
“old-person’s strength.” If yon’re yonng 
and developing, build that base up over 
several years of consistent work to engrain 
those adaptations. If you’re a bit older, do 
enough to maintain what got yon there, 
bnt change np the training to give yonr 
body new stimuli and new strengths. Ht 



Steve Magness coaches professional 
runners and the cross country 
team at the University of Houston, 
where he is pursuing a doctorate in 
exercise science. 
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Bad races 
happen. The 
strongest 


bounce back 
quickly. 


... 
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£t Head Case 

High school athletes, more than 
seasoned runners, are susceptible to 
mental lapses that affect their racing. 


BY LIAM BOYLAN-PETT 


Doug Soles, the cross country and 
track coach at Great Oak High School 
in Temecula, California, remembers 
a race a few years ago when one of 
:-;,his top runners was supposed to 
::rTinish in the top 10. She didn’t make 
the top 100. “What in the world just 
happened?” he remembers thinking. 

“ As it turned out, the teen was 
struggling with a range of pressures, 
^which included trying to run at a 
■^high level. Soles and his coaching 
staff worked with her, and eventually 
she started racing the way she was 
capable of, based on her workouts. 

The mind, like the body, can be 
trained. Here are three psychological 
pitfalls that commonly plague high 
school, as well as adult, runners, 
and some coaching strategies for 
overcoming them. 
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What It Looks Like 

— ► A runner is talking about 
everything that could go 
wrong, spreading negative 
thoughts and worries to 
teammates (even if it’s not 
intentional) and making 
comments about the weath- 
er, the course, the competi- 
tion, or anything else that 
might be tough. 

The Cure 

— ► Pre-race jitters are stan- 
dard. Runners should expect 
them — and even welcome 
them as a sign that they 
care enough to put forth an 
effort that causes some dis- 
comfort. “It’s very normal to 
be nervous,” says Brittney 
Lanehart, cross country and 
track coach at Smithson Val- 
ley High School in Spring 
Branch, Texas. “Nerves 
mean you have an opportu- 
nity to do something great.” 

But when a runner sets 
lofty goals and harbors fears 
of letting others down, it 
can suck energy away from 
racing. For Soles, the solu- 
tion is to integrate pressure 
into practices by frequently 
exposing his runners to race 
pace. “We work on getting 
kids to a point in practice 
where they feel so comfort- 
able that the race is an after- 
thought,” Soles says. “We’re 
going to be so dialed in to 
the concept of running that 
pace that we’re not worried 
about anything else.” 

Runners who get psyched 
out by the expectations they 
feel from the team and from 
themselves often benefit 
from being reminded of the 
difference between dreams 
(what they hope will come 
true) and goals (targets that 
they can be confident of hit- 
ting based on workouts). 


What it Looks Like 

— ► A runner expects to be 
top-five in a race, but mid- 
way through she finds her- 
self in 20th. Instead of fin- 
ishing with a strong second 
half, she slows to a jog and 
finishes in 35th. 

The Cure 

— ► Soles teaches athletes 
how to talk to themselves 
midrace, especially if they 
are struggling. These inter- 
nal triggers will check the 
impulse to give up when the 
going gets tough. 

Great Oak runners are 
trained to say two things 
to themselves at the 1-mile 
mark of a cross country race: 
“I feel great” and “Time 
to move up.” At the 2-mile 
mark. Soles tells them to 


ask themselves, “How bad 
do you want it?” He doesn’t 
wait until race day to give 
these instructions; they’ve 
been ingrained from pre- 
season runs and early meets. 
“Everybody fears a test they 
haven’t studied for, but not 
one they have the answers 
for,” Soles says. 

Focusing runners on the 
effort of each moment and 
the specifics of their mechan- 
ics (breathing, turnover, 
stride), rather than on the 
miles remaining, can curb 
self-doubt and help athletes 
endure the bad patches, when 
they feel they are failing. 


What It Looks Like 

— ► All week after the race, 
the runner talks about what 
he can’t do and why he 
wasn’t faster. He seems to 
forget about any of the races 
that went well earlier in the 
season. 

The Cure 

— ► For the first 24 hours, 
let the young athlete feel 
like the bad race is an earth- 
shattering event. Then dis- 
cuss the race to pinpoint the 
problem. 

Next, move on. “The 
hardest part with these kids 
is that one bad race can stick 
in their mind more than 
10 great races,” Lanehart 
says. So she finds positives 
to help build their confi- 


dence. “As long as your 
effort is high,” she tells 
her runners, “there’s still 
going to be physiological 
advancement.” 

According to Michael 
Sachs, a sport psychologist at 
Temple University, a cleans- 
ing ritual practiced by the 
entire team can help. It may 
sound corny, but write about 
a bad race on a piece of paper 
and then rip it up and throw 
away the pieces. A written 
goal, he says, posted inside 
a locker or on a chalkboard, 
can help focus a teen runner 
on why he’s training and the 
outcome he’s seeking. «t 
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NERVES MEAN YOU HAVE AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO DO SOMETHING GREAT.” 

-COACH BRITTNEY LANEHART 


Getting 
Over It for 
Adults 

I 

DISAPPOINTMENT 
after a bad race shouldn't 
linger in adults, right? 
Afterall, we have real 
things to worry about. 

But according to sport 
psychologist Michael 
Sachs, it's natural to be 
upset by a subpar per- 
formance. Running is 
important to us; we feel 
like we have control over 
the outcome, so when 
races don't go well, it's a 
let-down. 

Adults usually have 
an easier time bounc- 
ing back than teens, but 
sometimes need extra 
help. Sachs offers these 
strategies for overcom- 
ing a poor performance: 

Toe the line again, 
especially if you feel you 
had a one-time bad day. 
Redeem yourself with 
another effort, pronto. 

Take a break and get 
back to training. Sched- 
ule a workout that you've 
nailed before. If it goes 
well, try others until you 
feel ready to race again. 

Visualize: Lie backand 
analyze the bad race. 
After thinking about it for 
a bit, Sachs says, "Press 
the reset button." Then 
visualize a good race. 
Finally, think ahead to 
your next race and how 
you plan to do there. 
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The Furman Experiment 

A unique arrangement combines a professional running group and a 
collegiate program under the same coaching staff, by john a. kissane 


IN APRIL 2012, FURMAN UNIVER- 
sity, in Greenville, Sonth 
Carolina, annonnced the hir- 
ing of Robert Gary to lead the 
school’s cross conntry and 
track and field teams. The 
fine print in the press release 
stated that Gary wonld also 
oversee a “formalized post- 
collegiate training gronp,” 
now known as Furman Elite. 


Gary, a two-time Olym- 
pian in the steeplechase, 
had been the coach at Ohio 
State University and says the 
chance to work with recent 
college graduates sealed the 
deal. “I was coaching sev- 
eral potential Olympians 
who were living this gypsy 
existence after finishing at 
Ohio State,” he says. “They 
had minimal shoe contracts 
and were surviving month to 
month. The opportunity to 
set up Furman Elite was part 


of what drew me here.” 

While Gary shoulders 
responsibility for the entire 
program — the collegiate and 
post-collegiate teams — his 
focus is on the professionals. 
Rita Gary, his wife, heads up 
the women’s collegiate teams, 
while Chris Neal takes the 
lead with the men. In addi- 
tion, Furman Elite athletes 
Cory Leslie and Craig Forys 
serve as assistant coaches. 

Piggybacking an elite 
program on top of a college 


program gives athletes the 
best of both worlds. Capped 
at about 10 runners, Fur- 
man Elite provides a range of 
benefits including coaching, 
room and board, full access 
to Furman’s sports medi- 
cine center and assistance 
with domestic travel to com- 
petitions. Undergraduates, 
in turn, draw inspiration 
from watching the pros try- 
ing to make national teams 
for the Olympics and world 
championships. 



Who's Who 
at Furman 


J Robert Gary, 

Furman > Tripp Hurt 

Tanner Hinkle 

Troy Reeder 

/ head coach 

Undergrads senior 

sophomore 

sophomore 

member of the U.S. Olympic 

In 2014, ran Furman 

Last spring established 

2013 Southern 

team in steeplechase in 1996 

record 8:44.28 

new Furman 10,000m 

Conference men's cross 

and 2004; ran career-best 

steeplechase at the 

record of 29:38.11 at the 

country freshman of 

8:19.46; 11-time U.S. cross 

NCAA East Regional to 

Raleigh Relays; qualified 

the year; 2013 Indiana 

country team member. 

qualify for NCAAs. 

for NCAA East Regional. 

1600m champion. 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE TOP 
RUNNERS - DOING THE SAME THINGS 
WE’RE DOING.” -TROY REEDER 


“It’s really fantastic,” 
says Stephanie Garcia, who 
arrived at Furman in Septem- 
ber of 2013 and whose 9:24.28 
for the steeplechase puts her 
No. 4 all-time on the U.S. list. 
Garcia has a small contract 
with New Balance, hut the 
program still helps. “It’s great 
to have this kind of securi- 
ty,” she says. “I pay, like, one 
hill each month; otherwise, 
everything is covered.” 

Garcia knows she’s a posi- 
tive presence for Furman’s 
undergraduate runners. “It’s 
a really smart model for a 



school committed to building 
their track and distance pro- 
gram to be able to say, ‘Hey, 
we’ve got potential Olym- 
pians and people who have 
represented their countries 
in international competi- 
tion training right here at the 
same facilities.’ The college 
programs here are growing 
by leaps and bounds and see- 
ing the benefits of having 
some elites hanging around.” 

The current elite roster 
includes Wilkerson Given, a 
2013 Furman graduate whom 
Gary points to as an exam- 
ple for the future. Given ran 
9:49 for the 2-mile in high 
school and has progressed 
to 14:11 for 5,000m. His goal 
is to make the Olympic tri- 
als. “I think that sends a good 
message,” Gary says. “In a 
perfect world, we’ll get such 
good recruits at Furman that 
for the 2020 Olympic trials, 
the majority of the Elite team 
will be recent grads from 
the recruiting classes we’ve 
brought in here.” 

Recruiting for the colle- 
giate teams is daunting, given 
that Furman is one of the 
smallest schools in NGAA 
Division I. Of course, pro- 
spective students are drawn 
by big results, and Furman 
is starting to produce them. 



1/ Stephanie 
Garcia at the 2014 
Falmouth Mile. 

2/Michael 
Hammond at 2014 
club cross country 
championships. 

The first came last June when 
the Paladins advanced junior 
Tripp Hurt to nationals in 
the steeplechase. And last 
fall, both cross country teams 
scored easy Southern Gonfer- 
ence wins. The men took run- 
ner-up honors at the South- 
east Regional, four points 
behind champion Virginia. 
The Paladin women finished 
sixth and were led by sopho- 
more Allie Buchalski’s ninth- 
place finish, which advanced 
her to nationals. 

Although the men finished 
in 30th place at NGAAs, Gary 
is excited by the trajectory 
of the program. “I certainly 
didn’t leave the meet feel- 
ing like our team was in over 


[their] heads,” he says. “This 
is a special program made up 
of many freshmen and sopho- 
mores, with every intention 
of building a distance run- 
ning powerhouse.” 

With Furman Elite ath- 
letes poised to challenge for 
national team berths, plus 
a collegiate program mak- 
ing rapid gains, Eurman dis- 
tance running is on the rise. 
“When I visited and heard all 
the goals the coaches have, it 
was hard to turn that down,” 
says Troy Reeder, a Eurman 
sophomore. “Eurman Elite is 
one of the big reasons I came. 
These are some of the top 
runners in the country doing 
the same stuff we’re doing — 
it makes you want to buckle 
down and do those things. 
And when you graduate, 
you’ve got first dibs on a spot, 
if you’re good enough.” nr 


Allie Buchalski 
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Fans Who Go 
the Distance 

Ultrarunning doesn't have a huge 
following, but it boasts a few devout 
supporters, byjustinmock 

Ultramnning is an unsung sport where 
most finish lines are hardly celebrated. 
Thankfully, those who do show up to 
spectate are often devoted and enthusiastic. 
Want an obscure statistic regarding the best 
100-milers of all time? Ever dream of turning 
a running obsession into a career? Meet 
three of the sport’s most knowledgeable and 
passionate followers: ultra’s super fans. 


Ethan Newberry 

AGE 34 

HOMETOWN Los Angeles 

Ethan Newberry is a redhead- 
ed comedian who has tnrned 
his website, The Ginger Run- 
ner, into a full-time job. 

Newberry ran his first 
marathon in 2002 and first 
ultra race in 2012. He started 
his website about four years 
ago, initially to offer product 
reviews from the midpack 
runner’s point of view. In the 
last year, however, the site 
grew into a YouTube chan- 
nel that hosts live interviews 
with elite ultrarunners. 

It’s a place where Newber- 
ry’s background in improv 
and sketch comedy shines. 
With expertise in music, 
composing and graphic 
design, he originally moved 
to Los Angeles to pursue 




Ethan Newberry 
wraps up a run on 
Dirt Mulholland Trail 
outside Los Angeles. 


acting and comedy. 

Eventually, Newberry 
experimented with putting 
all of his creative skills to 
use on the website, which 
he strives to make “enter- 
taining but informative.” 

He estimates that it takes 
about 80 hours a week; he 
even broadcast his own race- 
weekend double, when he 
ran the Squamish 50 Mile 
and the Squamish 50K. New- 
berry uses his own music in 
his video productions, and 
his first album broke into 
the top 15 on iTunes. 

“I never thought in my 
wildest dreams it would be 
that successful,” he says. 

One of his online mottos 
is “Train Hard. Race Harder. 
Party Hardest.” It’s a nod to 
his philosophy — don’t take 
running too seriously — and 
his live interviews with the 
elites of the sport keep the 
audience (and his guests) 
laughing. Newberry looks for- 
ward to tackling the 100-mile 
distance this year and con- 
tinuing to grow the site. “I’ve 
got a lot of big things com- 
ing up that I’m really excited 
about, two to three years out,” 
he says. “I have stuff planned 
out that far in advance.” 

Bill Dooper 

AGE 80 

HOMETOWN LeadviUe, Colorado 

Bill Dooper has seen every 
Leadville Trail 100 race 
since 1988. With the enthu- 
siasm of an NFL fan, he O 
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friendly course as the ninth 
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Half Marathon races this 
March. Finish along the Flint 
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watched an oddball hobby 
turn into a global sport. 
While he’s never run 100 
miles himself, he likes the 
distance for its combina- 
tion of strategy and endur- 
ance. “You miss your pace 
in a 100, it’s not going to end 
well,” he says. 

Dooper hikes up to 30 
miles per week in Leadville, 
which sits at 10,000 feet 
above sea level. Some typi- 
cal leisure reading for him 
during the season is 42 pag- 
es of results, entry lists and 
race reports from a week- 
end of ultra competition. He 
remembers all of these statis- 
tics, compiling them in his 
mental database of the sport. 

His devotion to ultra- 


running and its competitors 
hasn’t gone unnoticed in the 
community. Hooper’s admir- 
ers raised money in 2014 
to send him to the Western 
States Endurance Run, to 
show their appreciation for 
his longtime support. On the 
track in Auburn, California, 
he watched Rob Krar’s vic- 
tory. The champion greeted 
him there by his first name. 

“When a guy like that 
remembers your name, that’s 
pretty neat,” Dooper says. 

He capped his dream 
summer by also spectating 
at the Hardrock 100 in Sil- 
verton, Colorado, and Run 
Rabbit Run in Steamboat, 
Colorado. As the unofficial 
human encyclopedia of ultra 
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WHEN A GUY LIKE [ROB KRAR] 
REMEMBERS YOUR NAME, THAT’S 
PRETTY NEAT.” -BILL DOOPER 


1 / Eric Schranz records 
UltraRunner Podcast. 

2 / Bill Dooper cheers on 
finishers at the Leadville 
Trail 100. He hasn't 
missed one in 27 years. 


statistics, Dooper makes pre- 
race predictions — though he 
is careful not to offend his 
friends. (He now limits his 
guesses to an alphabetical 
list of top-10 finishers.) 

Dooper has already 
booked his hotel for this 
year’s Hardrock 100. He’ll 
see you at the finish line. 

Eric Schranz 

AGE 40 

HOMETOWN Sacramento, 
California 

If ultrarunning had a voice, it 
would belong to Eric Schranz. 


The stay-at-home dad is the 
host of UltraRunnerPodcast, 
where he posts daily news 
from the world of ultra. 

“When we started, I 
thought it’d be cool if I got a 
free pair of shoes,” he says of 
the venture, launched with 
three friends. That was three 
years ago, and now compa- 
nies actively seek reviews on 
his site. 

The podcast, which takes 
about 20 hours of work per 
week, remains a hobby for 
Schranz. He’s been running 
for 30 years and likes talking 
about it almost as much as he 
likes doing it. He spends a lot 
of his time researching before 
interviews, which come off 
a little like conversations 
between friends on a long run. 

Schranz competed in the 
2013 Bryce 100 — his first 
stab at the distance. He had 
a coveted entry to the West- 
ern States Endurance Run 
five years ago, but his first 
daughter was due to be born 
at the time. Instead, that 
year he stuck close to home 
and looped a park 100 times 
to finish 100 miles. 

The reaction to his pres- 
ence at some of the biggest 
races in the country drives 
home how popular his hob- 
by has become in the ultra 
community. 

“Hey, I recognize that 
voice!” is the refrain 
Schranz often hears. “It 
is weird,” he says. “I can’t 
imagine what it’s like to 
be a real celebrity.” bt 
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MASTER YOUR ENERGY 
AND TAKE CHARGE OF YOUR BODY 
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“Dave Asprey will make you question 
everything you thought you knew about 
nutrition and health. His revolutionary 
advice will truly make you a healthier, 
better-looking, smarter version of 
yourself— we can all be bulletproof 
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body to improve how we think and how we 
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-PETER H. DIAMANDIS, MD, CEO, XPRIZE 
Foundation; executive chairman, Singularity 
University; and author of Abundance: The Future 
Is Better Than You Think 
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THREE WOMEN IN LONG SLEEVES AND 

black tights circle the track at Harry Downes 
Field in Brookline, just outside of Boston. Two 
of them have the classic long, fluid strides of 
distance runners, gobbling up the ground in 
effortless chunks. The third is shorter and 
more compact. Her knees bend only slight- 
ly, and her feet barely leave the ground. The 
stride doesn’t look fast, yet it has carried Jen 
Rhines to three Olympic Games in three dif- 
ferent events and has kept her near the top 
of U.S. women’s distance running for two 
decades — and even now, at age 40. 

The women pass 400 meters in 78 seconds. 
Juliet Bottorff, a 23-year-old Duke graduate, 
moves to the lead, followed closely by Rhines, 
then Elaina Balouris, a 22-year-old from Wil- 
liam & Mary. Their coach, and Rhines’ hus- 
band, Terrence Mahon, sprints back and forth 
on the infield, calling out every 200-meter 
split. “Two thirty-six! Great job!” he yells 
when they pass 800 meters. 

After another lap, the trio hits 1200 meters. 
Mahon yells, “Three fifty-four, fifty-five!” 
The runners veer off the track, dash through 
a gate in the chain-link fence and disappear 
up the road. He chases after them, sprinting 
the quarter mile to Jamaica Pond, a 1.5-mile 
paved running loop. 

Rhines and Mahon arrived in Boston in 
September 2013, when the Boston Athletic 
Association (B.A.A.) hired him to lead an 
elite American training group. The team now 
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has seven athletes training for events from 
800m to the half marathon. Most are recent 
college graduates. 

By contrast, Rhines has been winning 
championships since before some of her new 
teammates were born. She captured her first 
New York State high school 1500m crown in 
1991 and went on to Villanova, where she 
won five NGAA titles. A constant presence 
at the front of races since the mid-1990s, she 
won two U.S. titles — at 15K and the half mar- 
athon — as recently as 2011. 

She followed an unorthodox path through 
three Olympics, making the 2000 Olympic 
team in the 10,000m, then moving up to the 
marathon for the 2004 Games and back down 
to the 5,000m in 2008. Three different dis- 
tance events in three Olympics is an accom- 
plishment that puts her in rare company on a 
list of legends that includes Sonia O’Sullivan, 
Mary Slaney and Paula Radcliffe — even 
though Rhines was never considered a medal 
contender. Other than a torn plantar fascia, 
which she suffered at the 2008 Olympics, 
Rhines had been remarkably healthy. But that 
all changed in the last three years. 

The strain of training at the elite level she’d 
maintained for so long finally proved to be 
too much. In 2012, a stress fracture in her 
foot wiped out most of her year. She entered 
2013 hoping to qualify for the world cham- 
pionships at 5,000m, but an altitude training 
stint in Kenya left her fatigued. Then her right 
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plantar fascia flared up after she increased her 
volume on the track, and she also took a hard fall 
on a training run, causing swelling in her knees. 
Rhines decided to cut the 2013 season short, too. 
“You just realize at some point that it’s not really 
working,” she says. “I was still trying to hit some 
of the same workouts I had in the past, and I just 
was having to work harder and harder to do it.” 

Mahon admits that she considered retiring. “She 
was trying to he a world-class athlete while fight- 
ing Father Time,” he says. The couple was living 
in England, where Mahon was a distance coach for 
UK Athletics. When the B.A.A. hired him, Rhines 
suddenly found herself hack in the U.S., at the cen- 
ter of a new team. And Rhines hit 40 last July. 

“When you’re 38, 39, and you’re kind of running 
mediocre, it’s kind of like, ‘Oh, that person’s not 
as good as they used to he,’ ” Rhines says. “And 
then once you turn 40, you’re in a new category 
and you’re seemingly successful again.” Her face 
lights up and she laughs. “Things become a little 
more fun again.” 


LAST FALL RHINES RETURNED TO CROSS 

country for the first time since 2005, and she was 
surprised hy her success. “We threw her into the 
Mayor’s Cup because one of the [other] women was 
sick,” Mahon says, referring to a prestigious Boston- 
area cross country meet. “It was like, ‘Jen, the team 
needs you!’” After finishing third, Rhines began 
to think this winter might be her final chance to 
make a national team. If she can finish in the top 
six at the U.S. cross country championships in 


At the 2014 
Falmouth 
Road Race, 
Rhines 
(right) is 
11th overall 
and first in 
the masters 
division. 
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Boulder, Colorado, in February, she’ll earn a spot 
on the U.S. team heading to the world cross coun- 
try championships in Guiyang, China. 

Rhines’ return to cross country was influenced 
by her team. “If I was just 40 years old and run- 
ning hy myself, I never would’ve said, ‘Hey, mayhe 
I should jump into Mayor’s Cup this year,’ ” she 
says. She’d stopped thinking of herself as a good 
cross country runner, hut after having a little suc- 
cess, she thought, “You did place 12th in the world 
once — it’s in there somewhere.” Though she placed 
just 19th at USATF cluh cross country nationals in 
early December, the goal continues to motivate her. 

Beyond cross conntry, opportnnities abonnd 
on the roads. Rhines set a U.S. masters lOK 
record — 32:33 at the 2014 Tufts Health Plan lOK. 
Despite her success in the open ranks, this was 
her first American record, something she cher- 
ishes. Now she wants to take a shot at Colleen De 
Reuck’s 5K mark of 15:48, which she missed hy 10 
seconds in October. 

Though she doesn’t plan to run a full track sea- 
son, she’s thinking about attempts at some of the 
masters records there as well. And she’s not shying 
away from top competition. When she set a masters 
record at the .US National 12K, she did so running 
in the elite wave, not with the masters entrants. 
“It’s still really fun to me that I can he competitive 
with the elite women,” she says. “I want to enjoy 
that as long as I still can.” 
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After a year 
in the U.K., 
Rhines is 
enjoying her 
new training 
location in 
Boston. 


THE THREE WOMEN CRUISE PAST, A BLUR OF 

pink, grey and turquoise shirts, and head into their 
second lap of the pond. They’re running 5:40-per- 
mile pace. After one more loop, they’ll return to 
the track for 1200 meters at a quicker tempo. In all, 
they’ll cover nearly 5 miles during the workout. 

To extend her career, Mahon and Rhines are 
more cautious now, lowering volume and intensity 
and focusing more on recovery. “With Jen, we’ve 
changed a fair amount [in her training] over the 
years,” Mahon says. “It’s part age and part motiva- 
tion — we change things up to keep her interested.” 

Rhines tries to get in just one good training ses- 
sion a day, rather than doubling as she did at her 
peak. Throughout her career, she was disciplined 
about devoting several hours each week to supple- 
mentary work — with strength circuits, hop circuits 
and stretching all part of the routine. The exact 
formnla now has evolved to address particnlar 
weaknesses and to avoid potential injuries. 

Rhines does less plyometric work than her 
younger teammates. She finds she needs to work 
hard to stay flexible, so she stretches diligently, 
emphasizing her quads, glutes and hack. She does 
active stretching in the morning before running 
and myofascial stretching, with long, static poses, 
at night before bed. She’s also begun doing yoga. 
Some evening runs have been replaced by 2-mile 
jogs along the Charles River with her pug. Star. 

Even so, Rhines and Mahon occasionally get a 
reminder that they need to err on the side of cau- 
tion. The day after watching her former Mammoth 
Track Cluh teammate Meh Keflezighi win the 2014 
Boston Marathon last April, Rhines ran a track 



At 2003 U.S. 
cross country, 
Rhines finishes 
third. 



Rhines runs 
49:21 en route 
towinning the 
2005 U.S. 15K 
title. 


With coach 
and husband 
Terrence 
Mahon at the 
'08 Olympic 
trials. 
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workout — sets of 600s and 1,000s — faster than she 
had in years. “It was like [I was] hack in my hody 
from 10 years ago or something,” she says, “and 
then I was injnred the next day.” A strained a calf 
set her hack for three weeks. 



THE COACH DASHES BACK OVER TO THE TRACK 


to await the group's return. They cnt through the 
fence and into Lane 1 and accelerate: 79 seconds 
for their first lap, 2:26 for 800. Then 400 meters 
more and they’re done. The women slow to a walk. 
Even thongh they’ve covered jnst abont 5 miles 
of hard rnnning in 27:46, no one looks stressed. 
They walk and chat about the workout and, min- 
utes later, launch into the final portion, a series of 
5 X 1-minnte pickups on the path. 

Rhines has been part of a training group for 
almost her entire career. After graduating from 
Villanova she trained and traveled with Amy 
Rudolph, then the American-record holder at 
5,000m. She was also a charter member of the 
Mammoth Track Club, where she trained with 
Deena Kastor and Keflezighi, among others. 

This time it’s different: She’s the veteran on a 
team filled with rookies. Mahon’s first recrnit to 
the new B.A.A. team was Boston University alnm 
Katie Matthews, who joined Rhines in January 
2014. The team expanded when a gronp of recent 
grads arrived last September, including Balonris 
and Bottorff, Emily Lipari from Villanova and 
Sarah Pagano from Syracnse. Rhines says they've 
helped rejuvenate her. 

Her teammates, in tnrn, appreciate her veter- 
an inflnence. “She does gronnd ns all,” Bottorff 
says. “She’s the center that we all kind of revolve 
around.” Rhines met Bottorff for the first time at 
last July’s Peachtree Road Race lOK, where Rhines 
guided the overwhelmed young runner through the 
unfamiliar world of elite road racing. Teammates 
say she brings a calming influence to workonts. 

After spending the past two decades focnsing 
on four-year blocks of training to be ready for each 
Olympics, Rhines doesn’t anticipate contending for 
national teams on the track anymore. Nor does she 
plan to give the marathon another shot. But with 
age has come a new motivation. 

“I like the challenge of maximizing what I can 
do on the day,” Rhines says of racing. “When I can 
figure out how to get that out of myself, I still get 
really excited.” m 



THEN AND NOW 

At her peak, Jen Rhines ran upward of 90 miles a week, 
more if she was in marathon training. In recent years, 
Rhines and Terrence Mahon, her husband and coach, 
have adjusted her training to extend her career. In vol- 
ume and intensity, Mahon has dialed back Rhines’ run- 
ning and strength work. Here are typical training weeks, 
one from 2008 when she ran her 5,000m PR of 14:54.29, 
the other from 2014 as she entered the masters division. 


DAY 

2008 

2014 

Mon 

a.m. 

7 miles (easy) 

7 miles; drills 
and strides 

Mon 

p.m. 

3 miles (warm-up); 
drills; 4 sets of 3 x 50m 
hill sprints (walk down); 

1 mile (cool-down) 

2 miles easy 
with her dog 


4 sets of 1 kilometer 

3-4 sets of 1 mile 
at 5:20-5:16 pace 
(1 minute rest), 800m 
at 2:30-2:28 pace 
(3 minutes rest) 

Tues 

a.m. 

at 3:12-3:10 pace 
(90 seconds rest), 

1 kilometer at 3:03-3:00 
pace (3 minutes rest 
between sets) 

Tues 

p.m. 

3 miles 

Yoga and active 
stretching 

Wed 

a.m. 

12 miles (easy) 

10 miles 

Wed 

p.m. 

Rest 

Rest 

Thurs 

a.m. 

4 miles at 6:00-5:50 
tempo pace (at 9,000 ft. 

elevation) 

Aerobic run: 4 miles 
at 7:00-6:45 pace, 

4 miles at 6:15-6:00 
pace; drills; 8 X 100m 
in 16-17 seconds 
(30 seconds rest) 

Thurs 

p.m. 

3 miles (warm-up); 

5 X 300m in 46-47 sec- 
onds (2 minutes rest); 

2 miles (cool-down) 

2 miles easy with her 
dog; active stretching 

Fri 

a.m. 

7 to 8 miles 

Tempo run: 1 mile at 
5:15-5:20 pace, 

4 miles at 5:30-5:40 
pace; 1 mile at 

5:15-5:20 pace 

Fri 

p.m. 

3 to 4 miles 

Yoga and active 
stretching 

Sat 

6 miles at 5:30 

6 to 7 miles 

a.m. 

tempo pace 

Sat 

p.m. 

3 miles 

2 miles easy with her 
dog; active stretching 

Sun 

a.m. 

15 to 17 miles (hilly) 

13 to 14 miles, with 

10 X 30-second pick- 
ups in the final 5 miles 

Sun 

p.m. 

Rest 

Rest 

Total 

Mileage 

94 miles 

75 miles 


RUNNING TIMES 49 


% OF BEST PERFORMANCE 


MASTERING THE AGES 


THERE’S NO 
DENYING WE’RE 
GOING TO GET 
SLOWER. BUT 
SUCCESSFUL RUNNERS 
KEEP COMPETING 
BY ADAPTING AND 
REINVENTING 
THEMSELVES AT 
EACH MILESTONE. 
HERE’S HOW. 

BY RICHARD A. LOVETT 




RUNNING, IT IS OFTEN SAID, IS A LIFELONG SPORT. 

You can start as early as grade school and keep going as 
long as you can put one foot in front of the other. You grow, 
mature, set PRs and (hopefully) break them again and again. 

But there comes a time when the PR chase grows dif- 
ficult, except for those who entered the sport later in life 
and are still relatively new to it. And even those runners 
have to accept the fact that try as they might to keep fit 
and youthful, their bodies inexorably decline. 

It’s a process that on average begins sometime in our 
30s. The rate of decline gradually increases to about 0.7 
percent per year (with slight variations among events and 
between men and women) throughout our 40s, 50s and 60s, 





tables maintained by World Masters Athletics 
(available online through numerous age-grading 
calculators). 

The reasons for this decline are mixed and 
not terribly well-understood from a basic physi- 
ological level. What is known is that age lowers 
VO 2 max and decreases muscle mass. Accumu- 
lated wear and tear makes you less flexible. All 
forms of healing take longer, including recovery 
from hard workouts, something you can’t ignore 
unless you want to spiral into an endless cycle of 
overtraining and injury. 

The good news is that it could be worse. At the 
2014 Twin Cities Marathon, 59-year-old Chris- 
tine Kennedy of Los Gatos, California, ran an age- 
defying 2:59:39, a time many runners half her age 


only dream of. “Humans are well-adapted to run 
into late middle age,” says Daniel Lieberman, an 
evolutionary biologist at Harvard University who 
figured prominently in the bestselling book Born 
to Run by Christopher McDougall. In fact, says 
Lieberman, who has spent part of his career study- 
ing pre-industrial cultures, our ancestors appear 
to have evolved to continue running or hunting 
well into today’s masters years. “Hunter/gather- 
ers who survive childhood often live into their 
70s or even 80s and remain very active,” he says. 

That does not mean, however, that the biolo- 
gy of aging can be ignored. It’s still necessary to 
adjust your training — and your expectations — to 
the realities of getting older. Those adjustments 
differ as you progress along the masters path. 




IT'S TEMPTING TO 

deny that age has 
any effect at the 
lower end of this 
range. After all, Meh 
Keflezighi’s PR win 
at Boston came only 
weeks before his 39th 
birthday, and many 
rnnners continue to 
improve during their 
late 30s. But the two 
oldest Olympic gold 
medalists were Car- 
los Lopes (marathon, 
1984) and Constan- 
tina Dita (marathon, 
2008), both 38 at the 
time of their wins. 
“The magic num- 
ber is 39 to 40,” says 
Mark Cleary, coach 
of the So Cal Track 
Club. “I know guys 
who run really fast at 
38, then all of a sud- 
den say, ‘Now I know 
what you’re talking 
about.’ ” 



Some spend their 
early masters career 
bemoaning every 
race as a new PW — 
personal worst. Oth- 
ers embrace it, count- 
ing the days until 
their 40th birthday 
when they have a 
chance to set records 
in a new category. 

Amy Begley, a 
2008 Olympian and 
now head coach of 
the Atlanta Track 
Club, says every ath- 
lete has to deal with 
change. “There was a 
high point, and now 
they have to reset the 
goals,” Begley says. 

Her husband, 
Andrew, another 
coach with the club, 
faced similar issues 
earlier than most, 
when a knee injury 
in his 20s took him 
out of elite competi- 
tion. “My advice is to 
learn to race against 
yourself,” he says. 

One way to mea- 
sure that personal 
competition is by 


using predictor 
workouts, then try- 
ing to beat the pre- 
diction. Andrew 
Begley used the 
Mile Down work- 
out, starting with 
1600m, then work- 
ing down: 1200-800 
600-400-300-200m. 
“When you add up 
all of the times for 


this workout, I could 
run within 20 to 30 
seconds of that for 
a 5K race,” he says. 
“So when I got into 
the race, I was trying 
to run a little faster 
than predicted. If I 
could look myself in 
the mirror after my 
race and tell myself 
that I worked hard 


and didn’t quit, it 
was a victory.” 

In terms of train- 
ing, the changes at 
this early stage in 
masters running are 
relatively minor. 
Realize that injuries 
can be more frequent 
and take longer to 
heal. “Extra recov- 
ery time needs to be 


built in,” Amy Begley 
says. “You may wind 
up doing more cross- 
training.” And wom- 
en, in particular, 
need to be aware of 
the risk of declining 
bone mass. “I encour- 
age lifting exercises 
to keep up density in 
the upper body and 
spine,” she says. 


Some spend their 
early masters career 
bemoaning every PW — 
personal worst time. 


Accept that 
things have 
changed: Don’t 
collect personal 
worsts. 


Look forward to 
being the young- 
est and fastest 
in a new com- 
petitive field. 


Learn to evalu- 
ate results in 
relation to your 
workouts and 
your effort. 


Start to add 
extra recov- 
ery time and 
cross-training. 




WHILE THE INCREASE 

in recovery time and 
the decline in top 
performances are 
impossible to ignore, 
this age can be one of 
the most rewarding of 
a runner’s life. Each 
age group represents 
a chance to be the 
young runner again, 
providing anticipa- 
tion as the turn-year 
approaches and offer- 
ing the thrill of 
setting new marks 
and competing for 
awards as you enter 
the new group. 

Some people who 
had busy family 
lives when they were 
younger may sud- 
denly find new time 
for training. Consider 
Colleen Rocereto of 
Tigard, Oregon. At 
49, with the last of 
her three sons in col- 
lege (and a 40:56 lOK 
already in her arse- 
nal), she has started 
joining groups — one 
on the track and 
another for weekend 
runs — in preparation 





for seeing what she 
can do in the 50-54 
age group. The oppor- 
tunity to do such 
workouts with part- 
ners, rather than just 
running out the door, 
has opened a new 
window on her train- 
ing. “I feel like I can 
get faster and stron- 
ger,” she says. 

Another motiva- 
tion is simply to heat 
the age-grading curve. 
In fact, you can eas- 
ily channel the ener- 
gy you once put into 
chasing PRs into 
chasing age-graded 
PRs, with similar, if 
not greater satisfac- 
tion as you defy the 
hands of time. 

But this is also the 
age when masters 
reality truly sets in. 
Not only do you have 
to he exceptional to 
still he fighting for 
the type of position 


you might once have 
had among the open- 
class runners, hut if 
you haven’t already 
adjusted training to 
accommodate your 
changing hody, you’re 
in danger of spend- 
ing this decade fight- 
ing off injuries. “Keep 
health before fitness,” 
says Tom Cotner, dis- 
tance coach for Seat- 
tle’s Cluh Northwest. 
“If you’re always hav- 
ing to compromise 
workouts hy what 
hurts, you’re not going 
to get very far.” 

Part of staying 
healthy is maintain- 
ing muscle strength 
and flexihility. “That’s 
a real change from a 
number of years ago,” 
says Bob Williams, 
a Portland, Oregon, 
coach. “People are 
now in the gym — 
they’re really doing it.” 

Two muscle groups 



If the average runner 
slows down by 0.7 percent 
per year and you only 
slow down by 0.6 percent, 
that's a win. 



Find new 
motivation with 
each age group 
or in beating 
your PRs with 
age-grading. 

Use newly 
found extra 
time to train 


► Work on 
strength and 
flexibility, 
particularly in 
the calves and 
hip flexors. 

h Run on soft 
surfaces. 



of particular impor- 
tance are the calves 
and hip flexors. 

For the calves, the 
most common prob- 
lems are inflexibility 
and muscle pulls. But 
aging calves can also 
lose power. To see if 
this applies to you, 
Cotner suggests find- 
ing a steep hill and 
running up it, count- 
ing strides. He uses a 
hill that’s about 500 
meters long, with a 
grade of 12 to 14 per- 
cent, but there’s no 
magic to that for- 
mula, especially in 
places where long, 
steep hills are hard to 
find. What matters is 
that the fewer strides 
it takes to cover the 
course, the more pow- 
er you have in your 
calves — and that you 
repeat this test on the 
same hill periodically 
to see whether you’re 
improving, declining 
or maintaining. 

As for hip flexors, 
they are the muscles 
that help lift your 
knees and swing them 
forward between 
strides — meaning 
that there is a strong 
correlation between 
hip flexor strength 
and running speed. 
But they can lose 
strength and flexibil- 
ity, especially if your 
job entails increasing 
amounts of sitting as 
you get older. 

Tight hip flex- 
ors can also lead to 
hamstring problems. 
That’s because the hip 
flexors attach to the 
pelvis and to several 
vertebrae of the lower 
back. When they get 
tight, Cotner says. 



they change the tilt of 
the pelvis. The result 
is a reduced ability 
to activate the glute 
muscles, less hip 
extension (the upper 
leg going out behind) 
and hamstrings that 
are overstretched and 
weak — so much so 
that Cotner sees the 
combination of these 
problems as a com- 
mon syndrome. 

The solution to any 
of these problems, of 
course, is strength 
and flexibility train- 
ing. You can no lon- 
ger get away with 
perfunctory stretches 
and just running. All 
those articles about 
supplemental train- 
ing that you ignored 
in your 20s now 
make the difference 
between continuing 
as a successful rac- 
er and dropping out 
with injury or drop- 
ping off with a com- 
promised stride. 

Other training tips 
for runners in this 
age group are simpler. 
Pretty much every 
coach, for example, 
recommends spend- 
ing as much time as 
possible on soft sur- 
faces. “Run too much 
pavement,” Cleary 
says, “and your days 
are numbered.” He 
feels that even tempo 
runs should be on 
a track, trail or oth- 
er soft surface. “I’ll 
do 24 laps around a 
sports park, on grass,” 
he says. Cleary is 56; 
if you insist on spend- 
ing all your time 
pounding the pave- 
ment, he says, “I’ll be 
running 10 years from 
now when you’re not.” 
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TO BEGIN, THE 

55-59 age group is the 
first to show a truly 
marked drop-off in the 
number of competi- 
tors. For example, in 
2014, the 9,000-runner 
California Internation- 
al Marathon saw only 
397 combined male 
and female finishers 
at ages 55-59, com- 
pared to 702 in the 
50-54 group and 915 
in the 45-49 group. By 
60-64, the number of 
finishers had plum- 
meted to 189. 

Other than praying 


you have good genes 
and doing your best 
to maintain a healthy 
lifestyle, there’s not a 
lot you can do to keep 
yourself from join- 
ing the ranks of those 
sidelined by arthritis 
and other nonrunning 
ailments. But if you’re 
one of those people 
who is never happy 
with your race results, 
this might be a good 
time to start acknowl- 
edging the successes 
you’ve already had, 
before the unpleasant 
time comes — however 
far in the future — 
when there are no 
more successes. 

“I am appreciating 
my past times more 
than I did when I ran 


them,” says Suzanne 
Ray, who last fall, at 
age 62, set the course 
record for 60-plus at 
the California Interna- 
tional Marathon with 
a 3:24:01. “The key to 
longevity in running 
is joy,” she says. 

But this doesn’t 
mean you can’t still 
strive for improve- 
ment. Running, Ray 
says, is as much about 
meeting your own 
goals as it is about 
beating your rivals, 
which means the drive 
to constantly seek 
more from yourself is 
“almost essential.” 

Also impor- 
tant to realize is 
that the 0.7 percent 
annual decrease in 


performance trans- 
lates to 3.5 percent 
over the course of 
each five-year age 
group. The youngsters 
in your age group are 
now 20-30 seconds 
per mile ahead of you, 
and it’s easy to get 
frustrated. “The last 
two years in the age 
group can be tough,” 
Cleary says. 

One way to deal 
with this is simply to 
wait it out until the 
next key birthday rolls 
around. Another is to 
use the upcoming age 
group as an incentive. 
That’s useful, Wil- 
liams says, because 
“you need to ramp up 
a year or so early to 
really be effective.” 

Meanwhile, you do 
need to make some 
training changes. One 
is to recognize that 
just as masters run- 
ners don’t recover as 
easily as open-class 
runners, older masters 
runners don’t recover 
as quickly as young- 
er ones. You have to 
become more adept at 
monitoring and judg- 
ing your recovery, 
not relying on timing 
rules or other runners’ 
experiences. 

“The key is only to 
do the next workout 
when you’re recov- 
ered,” Cotner says. “In 
some cases it’s only a 




Learn to 
appreciate your 
successes, 
recognizing 
that your 
running years 
are limited. 

Make allow- 
ances for every 
year of aging. 

Become expert 
at monitoring 
your recovery; 
no single for- 
mula works for 
everyone. 

Take advantage 
of established 
fitness to 
maintain per- 
formances with 
less effort. 


day or two longer than 
in the 30s and 40s. 
Sometimes it can be a 
whole week.” 

Cleary adds that 
this is a good time 
to start taking extra 
rest days, even if that 
means taking two or 
three days off in a row 
if you feel a warning 
twinge. “I’ve learned 
that being in the game 
is more important 


“The key is only to do 
the next workout when 
you're recovered ... 
sometimes it can be a 
whole week.” —tom cotner 








Find company: 
Join a club and 
look for races 
with strong mas- 
ters fields. 


Lacking peers, 
compete with 
the open field, 
defining success 
on your terms. 


Make caution 
your top priority 
in training. 


Get serious 
about regular 
weight training. 


than trying to pnsh 
and not being able 
to compete,” he says. 

In his coaching, he’s 
adopted the same 
attitnde. “I tell them, 
when in donbt, do a 
pool workont. That 
has saved more bntts 
than I can tell yon.” 

If the idea of back- 
ing off makes yon 
feel lazy, Tom McG- 
lynn, fonnder of the 
online training pro- 
gram called Rnn- 
coach, has a rule of 
thumb he calls 60/80. 

It applies to runners 
of all ages (McGlynn 
is in his early 40s) but 
is particularly impor- 
tant to older masters 
runners bemoaning 
their inability to put 
in the high volumes 
they once did. What 
the 60/80 rule means, 
McGlynn says, is that 
even massive cutbacks 
in training don’t slow 
you down as much 
as you might fear. “I 
can do 60 percent in 
terms of volume and 
intensity and still be 
80 percent as good,” 
he says. Though to 
make this work, he 
says, you need to be 
careful not to jack up 
your speed work in an 
effort to compensate 
for reduced volume. 

“A lot of people do 60 
percent of the volume, 
then train so hard 
they have Achilles 
tendinitis and every- 
thing else,” he says. 

Even if you’ve had a 
relatively smooth path 
through your mas- 
ters career so far, this 
is another time when 
you may need to revise 
expectations for racing 
and training. 


WHATEVER EVOLU- 

tionary biologist 
Lieberman says 
about our distant 
ancestors, this is an 
age where simply lin- 
ing up for the start of 
a race is something 
most peers would 
never attempt. 

But if you’re care- 
ful and dedicated, 
it’s still possible to 
be good. One person 
who’s discovered 
this is Mike Reif, 
coach of the Genesee 


Valley Harriers, an 
upstate New York 
club that has won 
dozens of masters 
championships. 

“I’ve been running 
for over 55 years and 
[at age 65] got moti- 
vated because of the 
new age group,” he 
says. He lost weight 
and began running 
with the athletes 
he coaches. He also 
remembered his 
youth, when he was 
on a national cham- 
pionship team. “My 
mindset went back to 
that,” he says. “If you 
can make that tran- 
sition, you can get 
motivated at any age.” 


Also useful is to 
find a club, even if 
many of the runners 
aren’t your age. You 
can mentor some of 
the young ones. Oth- 
ers are inspirational, 
letting you point to a 
young speedster and 
say, “Hey, he’s part of 
my team.” 

Reif’s club com- 
petes in USA Track 
& Field meets, where 
masters events can 
have sizeable fields, 
even in the higher 
age groups. But in 
road races, Joe Kre- 
gal, a 70-year-old 
from Portland, Ore- 
gon, says he is far 
too often the only 
one in his age group. 
That, he says, makes 
the victory feel hol- 
low, even though he 
can still run a highly 
respectable 22:48 5K. 
“So,” he says, “I com- 
pete with whoever’s 
moving. If there are 
1,000 people in the 
race and I come in in 
the top 20 percent, 
that’s my race.” 


From a training 
perspective, caution 
now rules. Kregal is 
a fan of monitoring 
his body’s twinges 
and reacts according- 
ly. And he believes 
in active recovery, 
like swimming and 
biking. 

It’s also increas- 
ingly important 
to pay attention to 
strength training. 

The average person 
steadily loses muscle 
mass after age 30 — 
this can represent 
a 30 to 40 percent 
decline by age 70. 

Just because you run, 
don't believe you’re 
immune to this. 

And whatever you 
do, don’t listen to the 
naysayers. “Unless 
there’s something 
anatomically wrong 
with you, you can 
get some pretty good 
speed going,” Kregal 
says. “The problem 
is that society wants 
to close you down. 
Don’t quit when peo- 
ple tell you to.” 


1 ^ “Unless there's 

^ something anatomically 
. . . wrong with you, you 

■ can get some pretty 
good speed going.” 

—JOE KREGAL 







KREGAL'S ADVICE 

to 70-year-olds applies 
double to the age divi- 
sions above him. 

For about two 
decades, beginning 
in the late 1980s, John 
Keston (now 90) was 
the dominant runner 
among his peers, set- 
ting age-group records 
in a wide range of 
distances. In his 70s 
he trained fairly tra- 
ditionally, but as he 
approached 80, he 
found that rest had 
become so important 
he shifted to a three- 
day workout rotation, 
running one day (up to 


16 miles), then walk- 
ing 6 miles on each of 
the next two days. “I 
also raced a lot, using 
the races as my speed 
work,” he says. 

Only running every 
third day was a radi- 
cal change from his 
prior training formu- 
la. But, he notes, “It 
worked.” It worked so 
well, in fact, that at 
80 he set world’s bests 
for at least three dis- 
tances: the mile, the 
3,000m and the half 
marathon. 

Others find, 
though, that as the 
years mount, the one- 
time nuances of form, 
pacing, race strategy 
and training take a 
backseat to simply 
lining up for the next 
race start. 


^ “You’re reinventing 
^ yourself every season.” 

^ —TOM COTNER 


Marv Metzer, an 
87-year-old from 
McCook, Nebraska, 
still manages a 3:26 
half marathon. Not 
fast, but it’s the equiv- 
alent of a 30-year- 
old’s 1:43. At his age, 
he says, training 
becomes more and 
more like work, and 
it’s increasingly dif- 
ficult to stay in shape. 
You also have to get 
used to the fact that 
you’re slower than 
you’d like to be. On a 
recent training run, 
he says, he noticed 
his shadow and “it 
looked like I was 
walking.” 

He’s also had to 
reduce his racing 
(because otherwise 
he’d spend all of his 
time recovering) and 
cut his training dras- 
tically. “I’m only 
doing about 15 miles a 
week,” he says. “A few 
years ago, I did 60.” 

But he plans to 
keep going, even if 
eventually he winds 



Ignore the 
voices that say 
you’re too old. 


Reduce racing 
and training 
volume. 

Wipe the slate 
and start new 
every day. 


Keep running. 





up walking. “Unless 
something happens,” 
he says, “I’m still 
going to be out there 
moving.” 

Reif echoes the 
same sentiment. “Use 
it or lose it,” he says. 
“Its very important 
to stay active and 
healthy. I am very 
motivated to live a 
healthy lifestyle for 
the rest of my life.” 

And from a much 
younger masters per- 
spective, Cotner notes 
that with each new 
age group, every- 
thing readjusts. “But 
that’s what masters 
running is,” he says. 
“You’re reinventing 
yourself every season. 
We wipe the slate and 
start over.” 



GO TO RUNNINGTIMES.COM/ 
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WE ALL HIT PLATEAUS. PERFORMANCE BREAKTHROUGHS COME TO THOSE WHO SEEK CHANGE 


BV DANIEL P. SMITH / ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES CAREY 



After the first few years of heady progress, runners often 
find that their improvement curve plateaus. Though they 
continue diligent work, new PRs — even incremental gains — 
become difficult to achieve. ^ But once in a while, veteran 
runners experience the type of breakthrough they dream 
about, where a small change in training spurs a new 
level of excellence. The five runners that follow found tweaks 
to their routines — like increased intensity, more strength 
training or even new running partners — that lifted 
them to a new level of performance. 
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HE SPARK 




Kate 

DeProsperis 

Age >35 


BREAKTHROUGH 

14-nninute 
marathon PR 


KAT^EPROSPERIS HUNTED A SUB-3:00 

m^athon from 2007-09 and 
pepeatedly fell short. 

Enlisting the guidance of 
Olympic marathoner Jenny Span- 
gler, DeProsperis captured that 
elusive mark at the 2009 Califor- 
nia International Marathon with 
a 2:50 — a 14-minute PR. While 
Spangler brought a new attitude 
to DeProsperis’ training, she 
brought something else as well: 
a training group. 


Spangler noticed that DePro- 
speris successfully completed 
prescribed track workouts 
but struggled to hit her target 
paces on long runs and tempo 
runs. She urged DeProsperis to 
join her Sunday morning group 
for longer efforts. 

“It held me more accountable 
for my training and gave me the 
encouragement I needed,” says 
DeProsperis, who adjusted her 
schedule to accommodate more 
group running as she chased the 
2:46 Olympic trials standard. 

Continuing to run with Span- 
gler’s hard-charging group, which 
includes about 20 athletes hold- 
ing sub-3:00 marathon bests, 
DeProsperis earned a 2:48 in 
2010. The following year, she 
completed CIM in 2:45, earning 
her spot at the trials. 

“If I didn’t have this group and 
their support, there’s no way I 
would’ve achieved what I did,” 
DeProsperis says. 


“RUNNING WITH A GROUP PROVIDES MENTAL 
AND PHYSICAL BENEFITS, AS WELL AS A NETWORK OF 
PEOPLE SHARING BEST PRACTICES AND RESOURCES.” 
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The Coach’s Take 
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While time constraints or trav- 
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el are legitimate barriers for 
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some, most runners worry they 
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won’t be able to keep up with 
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others in the group or are afraid 
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they’ll have to prove something, 
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Jenny Spangler says. 
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Yet running with a group 
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provides mental and physical 
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benefits, as well as a network 
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of people sharing best practices 




and resources. The group 
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dynamic can compel members 
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to challenge themselves on 
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days when they might other- 
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; 

wise check out. 
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"It’s often the power of the 
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group that gets these athletes 
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where they need to be,” Span- 
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glersays. 
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In many metro areas, running 


i: 
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groups are abundant, frequently 




anchored by a local running 
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store. Most running groups meet 


f 

; 

for a weeknight speed work- 


; 
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out and a weekend long run. In 




more isolated areas, runners 



i 

might have to be proactive to 




find partners, perhaps seeking 


X 


out local competitors. 
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"With a trial run, you can then 
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consider if the times the group 




meets, the workouts they’re 
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doing and the people in the group 




fit what you need," Spangler says. 
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THE RUNNER 

Sam 

Penzenstadler 

Age > 22 

BREAKTHROUGH 

22-second PR 
in the mile 


AS A^EP RUNNER IN OSHKOSH, WISCON- 

sinf Sam Penzenstadler set PRs of 
for the 800m and 4:18 for the 
1600m. His times were strong but 
not spectacular. 

Today, however, Penzenstadler, 
who competes for Loyola Uni- 
versity Chicago, is among the 
nation’s top middle-distance 
athletes and a two-time NCAA 
All-American, including a third- 
place finish at the 2014 NCAA 
outdoor track championships. His 
1500m PR of 3:39.7 is the equiva- 
lent of a 3:55.8 1600m perfor- 
mance, 22 seconds faster than his 
high school PR. 

Though outsiders might attri- 
bute Penzenstadler’s rise to the 


inevitable jump in mileage that 
often accompanies a runner’s 
matriculation into the collegiate 
ranks, not so for Penzenstadler. 
From high school to college, he 
continued logging 70-mile weeks; 
the biggest shift came in the 
intensity of workouts and a focus 
on running faster as workouts 
progressed. 

During a 12 x 400m workout in 
high school, for example, Penzen- 
stadler rarely dropped under 70 
seconds. At Loyola, he attacked 
that same 12 x 400m task with 
controlled aggression, pushing 
times down throughout the work- 
out and approaching 60-second 
turns by the workout’s conclu- 
sion. He also completed his 5- to 
10-mile tempo runs at a quicker 
pace, consistently challenging his 
body to run fast while tired. 

“There was no settling on hard 
days,” Penzenstadler says, “and 
when I bumped up that inten- 
sity, my speed increased and that 
brought out the potential I had.” 



“ SIMPLY RUNNING MILES ALONE IS NOT THE MAGIC 
ELIXIR. AT SOME POINT, WE HAVE TO CHALLENGE 
OURSELVES TO RUN FAST.” -RANDY HASENBANK 


The Coach’s Take 
Randy Hasenbank, Loyola’s 
head coach, says many run- 
ners fall into a comfortable 
routine because "they don’t 
want to put themselves out 
there and expose weak- 
nesses.” Adding inten- 
sity is central to improving 
performance. 

"Simply running miles 
alone is not the magic elixir,” 
Hasenbank says. "At some 
point, we have to challenge 
ourselves to run fast.” 

Hasenbank says each week 
should have two or three 
days in which athletes ampli- 
fy intensity. The most acces- 
sible way for runners to do 
this is with fartlek, like 60 
seconds at 5K pace followed 
by 60 seconds easy; then 90 
seconds on and 90 seconds 
off; then 2 minutes on and 2 
minutes off. 

"Fartleks give people that 
ugly, tough feeling of a work- 
out,” Hasenbank says. 

If runners elect to add 
interval workouts, Hasen- 
bank suggests building in 
enough volume that the body 
can gradually adjust to the 
intensity. Instead of doing 
8 X 400m repeats and run- 
ning near maximum effort 
from the start, do 10 and run 
the first two at a controlled 
tempo that allows the body 
to recognize and adjust. 
Hasenbank suggests using 
the charts found in Daniels' 
Running Formula to help set 
proper goal times for inter- 
val work. 

"Just remember that we’re 
building our bodies on a con- 
tinuum, so don’t do anything 
[so] intense that it jeopar- 
dizes your future,” Hasen- 
bank says. 
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THE RUNNER 


Lois Keller 

Age > 30 

BREAKTHROUGH 

18-second 3,000m 
steeplechase PR 


IN 20M, LOIS KELLER RECORDED A 10:14 

maffk in the 3,000m steeplechase. 
X Montana native whose high 
school 1600m PR was a modest 
5:27, Keller expected her rapid 
ascent to continue. 

It didn’t. For three years, 

Keller lingered in the 10:10 to 
10:20 range. 

At the suggestion of her hus- 
band, Levi Keller, a national- 
class pole vaulter and certified 
strength and conditioning spe- 
cialist, she began hitting the 
weight room twice each week, 
adopting a revised routine every 
four to eight weeks. 

Her typical sessions included 
squats, calf raises, hamstring 
curls, shoulder presses, rows, pull- 
ups and dead lifts — work that 
improved her agility and strength. 



“As [distance] runners we 
tend to do everything in a single 
plane of motion — forward — and 
it is really good to work the oth- 
er areas with lateral motion and 
lesser-used muscles,” says Keller, 
who prepared for each weight- 
room session with hip mobility 


exercises, body-weight squats and 
easy plyometrics, such as butt 
kicks and skipping. 

In 2012, just months after add- 
ing strength training to her rou- 
tine, Keller dropped her steeple- 
chase time to 9:56 and earned a 
spot at the U.S. Olympic trials. 


|The Coach’s Takel 
Levi Keller understands that 
time and access lead many 
distance runners to reject 
strength training, but incor- 
porating weight-room work, 
he says, prevents injuries and 
increases performance. 

Though traditional thinking 
holds that distance runners 
should embrace high vol- 
ume with low weight, Keller 
defied that conventional wis- 
dom in crafting a program for 
his wife. He bumped upthe 
weight and challenged Lois 


with three to eight reps over 
two to four sets, a program 
designed to enhance power. 

Distance runners, so accus- 
tomed to hefty aerobic work, 
can become more complete, 
versatile athletes by strategi- 
cally adopting more intense, 
anaerobic exercises. "It can’t 
just be all endurance, all the 
time, or we run the risk of the 
body becoming rather one- 
dimensional,” Keller says. 

As a starting point, Keller 
recommends squats and 
Romanian dead lifts. 


Squats, he says, build range 
of motion while improving leg 
strength, though he cautions 
runners to exercise proper 
form, with the back straight, 
chest and shoulders upright 
and knees in line with the feet. 

With Romanian dead lifts, 
athletes hold a barbell and, 
with knees slightly bent, bend 
forward at the hips keeping 
the back in a neutral posi- 
tion. Keller says this exer- 
cise increases flexibility and 
strengthens the hamstrings, 
glutesand back. 


Runners should also 
address the upper body with 
balance exercises, such as 
incline dumbbell bench press, 
and pullups or lat pulldowns. 
Using dumbbells will foster 
balance and keep stabilizer 
muscles engaged. 

"Although strength training 
for the upper body is not a pri- 
ority for most distance runners 
and most likely won’t result 
in major performance gains," 
Keller says, "its value comes 
from making runners physi- 
cally more well-rounded." 
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THE RUNNER 

Aaron 

Davidson 

Age > 30 


BREAKTHROUGH 

25-second 

5KPR 


AAR^ DAVIDSON SAYS HE RAN 15:10 IN 

thVbK “more times than any- 
^e should in his life.” For five 
years, Davidson, a runner at Fort 
Hays State University in Kansas, 
chased the suh-15:00 threshold. 

Jason McCullough, Davidson’s 
college coach, urged him to he 
more mindful of his own fitness 
level and pace while racing, hut 
Davidson ignored that counsel, 
insisting he needed to create 


a cushion to accommodate his 
inevitable late-race decline. 

“I was too fast and too dumb at 
the start, too often trying to pace 
off the leaders or guys faster than 
me,” Davidson says. 

In 2011, by then a coach him- 
self at Shawnee Mission North 
High in Kansas, Davidson finally 
acquired the maturity to adopt a 
more patient approach. 

Davidson focused on hitting 
each kilometer at 3 minutes. As a 
result, he reached the 4K mark of 
races better prepared to tackle the 
final kilometer. A simple solu- 
tion, Davidson acknowledges, but 
one so many runners struggle to 
implement. He has since lowered 
his 5K time on the track to 14:45. 

“It’s a fine line between being 
aggressive and putting yourself 
into a race and trusting your 
fitness,” Davidson says. “That’s 
something I had to learn the 
hard way.” 


The Coach’s Take 
Alan Culpepper, a two-time 
Olympian who has now 
turned to coaching, says that 
to run an optimal pace, ath- 
letes need to extract emo- 
tion and focus solely on their 
splits and their mental and 
physical condition. 

"To execute a patient 
strategy, it takes confidence 
in your fitness level and the 
plan,” he says. "You’re tak- 
ing control of your race rath- 
er than simply hoping things 
work out.” 

In the first half, Culpepper 
urges self-control. In his own 
races, he leaned on mental 
cues, repeating phrases like, 
"That’s perfect,” and, "You’re 
right on,” to inspire confi- 
dence and calm. 

"It’s tough to hold back 
when you feel good,” Culpep- 
per says. "You’re ensuring 
that you’ll feel better when 
the race becomes most 
challenging.” 

For runners struggling to 
match performance to fit- 
ness, Culpepper suggests 
testing the more patient 
approach at least once, espe- 
cially when a specific finish- 
ing time is the primary goal. 

"If you know you’re fit 
enough to hit a certain time 
goal, that’s when this strat- 
egy works best,” he says, 
adding that runners execut- 
ing this strategy in the lon- 
ger distances will almost 
certainly enjoy an added jolt 
of energy and confidence as 
they pass competitors. 

The challenge is not to 
overthinkthe race— don’t 
focus so tightly on hit- 
ting splits. "You’re trying to 
straddle that line between 
being deliberate and patient 
without limiting yourself and 
being too analytical,” Culpep- 
per says. 
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THE RUNNER 

Dianne 

Anderson 

Age >68 


BREAKTHROUGH 

15-second improvement 
in the mile 


THOU^ DIANNEANDERSON ENJOYED A 

rolmst running career, complet- 
30 marathons, qualifying for 
the Boston Marathon 11 times 
and scoring an individual age- 
group championship at the 2011 
USATF cluh cross country cham- 
pionships, it seemed like Father 
Time had finally corralled her in 
2012, at age 66. 

Not content to give in, and with 
the guidance of her Colorado- 
hased coach. Trapper Steinle, a 
certified personal trainer who 
specializes in endurance sports, 
Anderson began reshaping her 
running form. She focused on 
retracting her shoulder blades to 
improve her posture and her abil- 
ity to take in oxygen. 

Twice each week, she also 
worked on balance, stability and 
core strength, introducing basic 



“MUCH CAN BE GAINED BY IMPROVING 
FORM AND GETTING THE BDDY TO MOVE 

MORE EFFICIENTLY.” -TRAPPER STEINLE 


isometric work, such as front 
and side planks, as well as bal- 
ance activities like single-leg 
dead lifts. By Steinle’s estimates, 
Anderson improved her range of 
motion nearly 30 percent by acti- 
vating and regularly engaging sta- 
bilizers in her ankles, knees and 
hips. She developed a more pow- 
erful and efficient stride, length- 
ened her gait, increased force pro- 
duction and reduced unnecessary 
energy expenditure. 

“In my experience, older run- 
ners rarely question these ele- 
ments [of form] and accept low- 
ered expectations as a result of 
aging,” Anderson says. 

Last summer, Anderson shed 
15 seconds from her previous 
year’s mile run at the hilly and 
competitive Marin Miracle Mile 
in San Rafael, California. 

“After years and years of doing 
the marathon shuffle, I now 
notice a massive difference in my 
stride,” Anderson says. “Fm more 
efficient and relaxed.” 


The Coach’s Take 
Trapper Steinle says distance 
runners can easily develop a 
lazy running gait and ignore 
form. He suggests those who 
do not incorporate regular 
resistance training should 
integrate form-improving 
exercises into their routine. 

Slow and controlled 


walking lunges, in which 
the spine remains vertical, 
enhance range of motion and 
gross motor movement in the 
hips and also help develop 
lean muscle mass. Mean- 
while, single-leg dead lifts, 
in which athletes balance 
on one leg with dumbbells 
in both hands, can improve 


balance and engage glute and 
hamstring muscles to create 
more elastic movement. 

Incorporate front planks, 
and when those are mas- 
tered, add side planks. At the 
onset, Steinle suggests try- 
ing to hold the plank position 
for 60 seconds to develop 
intrinsic core muscles that 


can improve balance and 
lessen fatigue. 

"Focus on quality over 
quantity,” he says. "The 
whole goal with distance 
running is energy conserva- 
tion, and there’s much that 
can be gained by improving 
form and getting the body to 
move more efficiently." 
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THINGS THAT MAKE YOU WANT TO RUN: 



Angry Grizzly Bears 



Lifetime Commitments 



Step into shoes so comfortable, you can’t help but run in them. 5AUCONY.COM/IS05ERIES 


saucony* 




By Adam W. Chase 

Photograph 
hy Matt Rainey 
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LESS SHOE 


CUSHIONING IS MAKING A COMEBACK IN RUNNING SHOES, 

but you don’t have to settle for a nnushy ride that swallows 
your stride. The best new shoes balance road-softening properties 
with a bouncy, fast-feel turnover and pushoff. The following 
selection of revannped nnodels and debutants should speed you 
through your spring training nniles. 



I BROOKS PURE FLOW 41 







PEARL IZUMI EMI 
ROADNir^ 














LESS CUSHIONING 


Go to runningtimes.com/shoesfor a detailed description 
of how we test shoes. 


► shoes reviewed in guide 

► reference shoes 
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MORE SHOE 





LOW 



ALTRATHEONE2$100 

Altra'sThe One (version 2.0) is the lightest 
and most flexible shoe reviewed this 
spring. With Altra's signature extra-wide 
toe box and low heel-toe drop, the ride is 
completely natural— you don't feel the shoe 
on your foot, you simply get another layer 
of cushioning on the bottom. That layer 
is significant, producing above-average 
protection, particularly under the arch and 
in the thick forefoot. But it is also squishy, 
reducing its effectiveness for top-speed 
running. "It is awfully soft for a training 
shoe, much less a racing flat," one tester 
says. But if you like (and can handle) its 
completely free, neutral ride, this ultralight 
model provides surprising comfort. 


BROOKS LAUNCH 2 $100 

The Launch has been a favorite training 
shoe forfast, high-mileage types like the 
Hansons-Brooks Original Distance Project. 
(Kevin Hanson reports that every runner 
on the team has a pair in rotation.) After 
loyal followers raised a #savethelaunch 
protest. Brooks decided to design a new 
version instead of killing the old model. 

It retains many of the characteristics of 
the original: an upperthat holds snugly 
while adapting to your foot movement, heel 
cushioning without any stride-altering 
control devices, a firm midfoot fora quick 
heel-to-toe roll, and a pushoff with pop. 
This version is somewhat stiffen and higher 
profile than the original, but one tester 
says, "Anyone who was a fan of the Brooks 
Launch 1 will love the Brooks Launch 2." 


BROOKS PURE FLOW 4 $110 

The Flow sits at the middle of the Pure 
line, designed to roll naturally with a 
rounded heel and relatively low heel-toe 
drop. While neutral, the Flow has never 
been minimal— this model is rated "more 
shoe" than half of the models we tested 
this spring. A well-padded midsole gives 
substantial cushioning while still being 
low-profile and firm enough to encourage 
a fast turnover. The tongue no longer 
wraps around from one side, and it is more 
padded; however, the upper still fits snugly, 
even in the forefoot (too snug for some). 
Loyal Flow runners report some fit and 
slippage issues with these changes, but 
others laud the support and comfort. "A 
good choice for stability-shoe fans who are 
looking to test the waters with leaner, more 
neutral shoes," one tester says. 
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► Saucony Kinvara 5 ►Nike Free 

► ASICS GEL-Super Powerlines+ 

J33 Altra Olympus 

Skecfiers GOrun Altra Lone Peak 

Ride 3 

SIMILAR MODELS SIMILAR MODELS 

IN PERFORMANCE IN FIT 

► l^izuno Wave Kazan ► inov-8 Road-X 

Under Armour ►l^izunoWave 

Spine RPI^ Sayonara 2 

ZootSolana 1 ►New Balance 
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LOW 



KARHU FASTS FULCRUM $140 

Karhu has responded to requests to 
soften its ride. It has lowered the density 
of the midsole and reduced the stiffness 
of the Fulcrum, a plastic bridge under 
the arch designed to roll the foot quickly 
onto the toe. Cushioning scores went way 
up, but the shoe still retains higher-than- 
average flexibility. The fit is generous, the 
heel and tongue are luxuriously padded 
and the mostly mesh upper breathes 
well. This isn't a lightweight, speedy shoe 
(despite being named "Fast"), but testers 
universally praised the cushioning and 
support, saying the shoe gives a solid ride 
that isn't clunky. "The full-length Fulcrum 
provides amazing support, control and 
stability, inspiring confidence even over 
the final miles of a longer run when form 
degrades," one tester says. 


NEW BALANCE 
BORACAY$120 

The Boracay getsa lower-profile midsole, 
a slightly softer feel and a more relaxed 
and flexible upper— plus a name. For 
the first time New Balance is naming 
shoes instead of using only numbers. 

The Boracay is named aftera beach in 
the Philippines. Testers appreciate the 
updates, with most saying that the shoe fits 
more comfortably and rolls more smoothly 
than the first version, though some find the 
toe box is still too constraining. Cushioning 
from the Fresh Foam material continues 
to get mixed reviews. Many, however, find 
it falls in a nice middle ground, balancing 
softness with a responsive pop underfoot. 
"Even cushioning but not too squishy," one 
tester says. One unanimous comment: The 
laces are too long. 


NEW BALANCE 
ZANTE$100 

The Zante (named fora beach in Greece) 
uses New Balance's Fresh Foam material 
in a go-fast package— where it gives its 
best performance to date. This less- 
dense version of the foam provides strong 
cushioning in the heel but is solid under 
the ball, propelling your foot quickly off the 
toe. Featuring a new shoe shape that hugs 
around the arch (some felt it is too tight), 
a low-profile midsole and a pronounced 
toe spring, the Zante could be the lovechild 
of New Balance's Boracay and their 
popular 1400 racing flat. Testers praise 
the lightweight performance, particularly 
how "snappy" the shoe feels underfoot, 
while still providing cushioning. "The ride 
from these shoes is absorbing and bouncy, 
smooth and fast," a tester says. 
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1 FLEXIBILITY 

S 84 

2 HEEL CUSHIONING 

I 31 

I FOREFOOT CUSHIONING 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN PERFORMANCE 

ASICS GEL-Excel 
33 2 

► Brooks Launch 2 

► Newton Energy NR 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN FIT 

► Nike Zoom 
Structure+ 17 
Nike Air Max+ 2012 
Saucony Cortana 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN PERFORMANCE 

Pearl Izumi EM 
Road M2 

Salomon Sense Pro 
New Balance Eresh 
Eoam 980 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN FIT 

► K-Swiss Blade- 
Light Run 

► Nike LunarEly 2 

► Brooks 
Adrenaline GTX 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN PERFORMANCE 

Brooks 

PureConnect3 
► adidasadiZero 
Boston Boost 5 
Mizuno Wave 
Ronin 5 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN FIT 

► adidas Energy 
Boost 2 

► The North Eace 
Single-Track 
New Balance 
Minimus 1690 
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NEWTON GRAVITY IV $175 

With the fourth version of the Gravity, 
Newton added a fifth lug under the ball 
of the foot, putting one under each toe 
to improve stability. As you land or roll 
onto the lugs, each recesses into the air 
chamberabove it, then rebounds, providing 
pop. The Gravity maintains Newton's 
original high-lug, firm and explosive 
experience for its most responsive ride, 
which rewards a forefoot-oriented stride. 
But you can still get the benefit if you touch 
down heel first; there's even an 8 mm 
drop from the well-cushioned heel to the 
toe. Also new is a gap in the row of lacing 
eyelets that allows for more flex while still 
holding the foot snugly. Testers praise the 
newfitand saytheshoe providesa "lively 
feel under the forefoot lugs." 


PEARL IZUMI EM ROAD N1 $115 

Before it made shoes. Pearl Izumi was 
known for its tailored athletic apparel. 

This update to Pearl Izumi's light, neutral 
trainer reflects that heritage with a 
seamless upper— printed in 3-D rather 
than sewn or glued together— that wraps 
and adapts to your foot. Testers rave, "This 
is an extraordinarily comfortable shoe," 
and praise the "smooth and sleek" fit. The 
N1 has a wide toe box, moderate heel-toe 
drop and a firm ride that still provides a 
feeling of protection (though some found 
it too hard). The curved, segmented sole 
rocks your foot off the arch onto the toe, 
giving the shoe a smooth, fast-feeling 
pushoff— testers say it makes you feel like 
you're dancing. A little more rubber on the 
outsole should improve the durability of 
this version. 


SAUCONY TRIUMPH ISO $150 

TheTriumph isa biggershoethan many 
Running Times readers would normally 
wear, but testers are pleasantly surprised 
by its smooth ride and comfortable fit. 
While the midsole is thick and flexibility 
measures low, the neutral ride, heel-toe 
drop and significant toe spring allow the 
shoe to roll quickly through the stride. The 
shoe provides top-of-the-class cushioning 
without feeling mushy— in a remarkably 
light package. An innovative lacing system 
uses an external frame that adapts to 
your foot shape to hold the shoe in place. 
Underneath it, a padded, stretchy inner 
layer hugs the foot comfortably. "It felt like 
tucking a blanket around my foot," says 
one tester— and several think it is great for 
putting in big road miles. 
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SIMILAR MODELS 

SIMILAR MODELS 

SIMILAR MODELS 

SIMILAR MODELS 

SIMILAR MODELS 

SIMILAR MODELS 

IN PERFORMANCE 

IN FIT 

IN PERFORMANCE 

IN FIT 

IN PERFORMANCE 

IN FIT 

► New Balance 888v4 

Data not available 

Pearl Izumi EM 

► SauconyType A5 

► Altra Paradigm 

Brooks 

► Zoot Solana 


RoadNZ 

► adidas adiZero 

► adidas Ultra Boost 

Adrenaline GTX 

► Newton Motion III 


Scott Race Rocker 

Adios 2 

► Under Armour 

Nike Zoom 



Salomon S-Lab 

► Nike Free Run 2 

Speedform Gemini 

Structure Triax+ 14 



Fellcross 3 


Saucony Ride 5 
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SKECHERS GORUN RIDE 4 $100 

The GOrun 4 is a radical makeover for 
Skechers' popular light, neutral trainer. 
Designers added 3 mm to the midsole, 
greatly improving the cushioning, 
particularly in the forefoot. Yet it still 
bends easily, getting the highest flexibility 
score of shoes in this guide, and it retains 
a responsive feel underfoot. "The ride 
is smooth and cushioned without being 
sponge-like," a testersays. The sole has a 
midfoot bridge that provides some stability 
while speeding the stride along over 
strategically placed posts and rubber pads. 
Testers praise the less-structured upper 
with fewer overlays and a thinnertongue, 
saying it holds the foot snugly without 
binding. This model holds up well for 
high-mileage training or racing and even 
performs well on technical trails. 


TOPO FLI-LYTE$100 

The Fli-Lyte is today's minimalist shoe. 

It displays the hallmark design features 
of the movement— low heel-toe drop, 
lightweight, and a wide forefoot to allow 
toe splay with nothing above or below 
to interfere with the stride— but it adds 
cushioning and protection to allow more 
runners to appreciate the ride. The upper 
fit is wide, even in the heel, which pleases 
those with higher-volume feet. Narrow- 
footed testers find the fit sloppy and 
complain that the minimal lacing doesn't 
allow them to tighten the shoe everywhere 
they wish. Underfoot, the shoe rolls quickly 
through the stride on the firm midsole, 
and the upper has superior breathability. 
Thanks to a "luggy" outsole, the Fli-Lyte 
fares well for cross-training and on runs 
that mix tame trails with roads. 


UNDER ARMOUR SPEEDFORM 
GEMINI $130 

The Gemini represents a dramatic shift 
from Under Armour's priorSpeedForm 
models, with more comfort around the 
foot and more sole underneath. Inside, the 
sockliner wraps up the sides of the heel 
and arch and is welded to the mesh upper, 
creating a full-foot, sock-like fit, which 
many love but some find too tight. A pillowy 
footbed under the heeladds comfort, 
but on the run it compresses quickly and 
doesn't affect the ride. The large heel- 
toe drop also contributes to the easy feel. 
The bouncy, somewhat firm midsole has 
well-placed flex grooves and provides a 
responsive, quick turnover. Despite its 
comfort and relatively high profile, most 
testers agree, "The Gemini feels fast and 
responsive at all speeds." 
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HEEL 

HEIGHT 
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WEIGHT 

► 7.9 oz (Ml 

► 6.1 oz (W) 


FOREFOOT HEEL-TOE 
HEIGHT DROP 
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WEIGHT 

► 8.5oz(M) 

► 7.2 oz (W) 
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► 10.2oz(M) 
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SIMILAR MODELS 
IN PERFORMANCE 

Nike Free Run+ 
Shields 

► Montrail 
Fluidflex ST 

► Saucony 
Peregrine 5 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN FIT 

► Nike LunarFly+ 2 
Saucony Kinvara 2 

► Brooks Adrenaline 
GTS 13 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN PERFORMANCE 

► Mizuno Wave 
Hitogami 2 
Skechers GOMeb 
Speed 2 

INOV-8 Road-X 233 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN FIT 

► adidasadiPURE 
Motion 

► Mizuno Wave 
Enigma 2 

► Altra Olympus 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN PERFORMANCE 

► Newton Distance IV 

► Mizuno Wave 
Rider 18 

Brooks Pure Flow 4 


SIMILAR MODELS 
IN FIT 

Zoot Ultra Kane 
► Mizuno Wave Ronin 
Saucony Type A4 
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it'mvii Li 


September 9-19, 2015 


Half Marathon & 8.5K 

Chihli 


stay in 1st Class Capital Hotel in Beijing 
Run Site inspection Day • Event Entry Fee for Officiai Run 
Optional 3 Day Xian Extension Tour 
Optionai 2 Day Xian/3 Day Shanghai Extension 
Optionai 2 Day Xian/3 Day Tibet/ 4 Day Shanghai Extension 
From $2114, based on double occupancy. Land ONLY 


|lL 

Marathon/Half Marathon/1 OK 


Trail Running through INCA Ruins of Ollantaytambo 
2 Day tour in Machu Picchu 
Full Day guided tour in Sacred Vaiiey 
Accommodations with daily breakfast, 3 lunches & dinners 
Permits/entry fees to historicai sites & parks 
Engiish speaking guides • Airport transfers to hotel 
From $2744 based upon double occupancy / LAND ONLY. 
Optional 5 Day Tour to Salkantay Pass 


Marathon/Half Marathon/1 OK 

1^ ^ 


November 17-28 2015 


1 1 Night accommodations daiiy breakfast, 3 iunches, 3 dinners. 

Private Coach with Engiish speaking Driver 
Domestic fiights Auckiand/Queenstown & Christhchurch/Auckiand 
Sightseeing activities Dart River Safari, Winery Lunch, 
Optionai Bungy Jumping 

From $3715.00 based upon double occupancy 
LAND ONLY (includes 2 NZ intra country flights) 


Kathy Loper Events 

CSr# 2080745-40 

619-298-7400 

www.kathyloperevents.com 



yvelopress 


^conuTiitted runners from all over the world have 
smashed their PRs running the Hansons way. 

For your neKt race, try the Hansons method and 
you'll power up with precisely paced workouts that 
boost your speed, strength, and staniir». Run the 
Hansons way and you'll run your best race. 

LEARN ABOUT THE HANSONS WAV AT www.nloprfltt.coH/liiiitoivi 

A^3llal>ia lit boomtore, ninnlng sliop$, and online. 

VT$ii 11$ w FiubOA'it.'C-orn/HjiisQnsuiaraiiioiiueiiiod. 


Fast Track 


SPECIALTY 


QUALITY. VALUE. INFORMATION. 


RUNNING 


California 


RETAILERS: 


PARTNER WITH 
RUNNING TIMES 
TO DRIVE SALES, 
TRAFFIC, AND PROFITS! 



OUR GUARANTEED 
_RISK-FREE PROGRAM 


» FREE custom display rack for your store 

»You pay nothing for monthly inventory, 
not even shipping 

»40% profit margin on every magazine sold 
» Never pay for unsold issues 

TO JOTN, call 
1-800-845-8050, EX. 3 

PROUD SUPPORTER OF THE oooo 


THE TRIATHLETE STORE 

Running, Triathlon, Swimming, Bicycling, 
Hiking Cr Walking Apparel And Gear. 

US Or International Shipping. 

14037 Midland Rd. 

Poway, CA 92064 
(858) 842-4664 
www.thetriathletestore.com 


Advertise your store here and reach 
committed runners who are looking for 
the best Running Stores in America. 

JACKIE COKER 

801 . 668.6038 630 . 578.1331 

JACKIECOKERraSBCGLOBAL.NET 







A 

RUNNING 

LIFE 


Jack Daniels 

OLYMPIAN, COACH, 
EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGIST 

INTERVIEW BY ERIN STROUT 

» In one way or another, today’s serious runners 
abide by training principles rooted in Jack Daniels’ 
research and philosophyand outlined in his famous 
book, Daniels’ Running Formula. Daniels, who turns 
82 in April and is the head coach of the men’s and 
women’s cross country teams at Wells College in 
Aurora, New York, reflects on what he’s learned 
since he began running 60 years ago. 


In 1955 in the Army, 
in Korea, I entered and 
placed well in a mili- 
tary triathlon with pistol 
shooting, swimming and 
rnnning, so that was my 
first-ever run, and I was 
pretty slow. I won the 
shoot and swim and got 
last in the run. 

I transferred to San 
Antonio to train for mod- 
ern pentathlon, which 
included horseback 
riding, fencing, pistol 
shooting, swimming and 
running. During those 
six years, I managed two 
Olympic medals and 
one world champion- 
ship medal. 

I always wanted to learn 
to run better, so I studied 
a year at a sport school 
in Stockholm and did my 
Ph.D. dissertation on the 
sport of running. At the 


University of Wiscon- 
sin, and while in Swe- 
den, I had a couple of 
the world’s best exercise 
physiologists to learn 
about training from — 
Per-Olof Astrand and 
Bruno Balke. 

With one of my college 
runners, Jimmy Gilbert, 
who was an outstanding 
math and physics major, 
we came up with the 
VDOT tables, which 
I am convinced are the 
best measure of perfor- 
mance out there. Over 
time I have become more 
convinced of the ben- 
efit of the VDOT tables 
for determining training 
intensities. 

The first year I ever 
coached, I had true suc- 
cess, I think because I 
learned from training too 
hard for pentathlon. That 


taught me to be a relative- 
ly low-stress coach. 

My athletes often ask me 
if they can please train 
harder. I answer, “Your 
training is based on how 
fast you race, so if you 
want to train harder, 
prove to me you are ready 
by racing faster.” 

I still do the same things 
I have always done: Try 
to impose the least stress 
that produces the maxi- 
mum benefit. 

I have learned the impor- 
tance of nutrition and 
rest. Rest is part of train- 
ing — it’s not avoiding 
training. 

My Ph.D. dissertation 
included 26 elite dis- 
tance runners from the 
1960s, and I got them 
back to test in 1993 and 
again in 2013. When 
they were asked what is 
different now, they said 
the two main advances 
they could see are being 
able to make some mon- 
ey in the sport and bet- 
ter science. 

My most memorable 
experiences were not 
performance-related. 

A 10-year-old Swedish 
girl picked some flowers 
to give to me when I 
won a competition in 
northern Sweden. Igor 
Novikov’s wife sent a 
Russian cluster doll to 
me because Igor had told 
her of our friendship — 
he was a three-time 
world champion in 
modern pentathlon. It 
doesn’t get any better 
than that gift. Way 
better than an Olympic 
medal, in my mind. 


I’ve had four men run 
marathons in 2:09, 2:09, 
2:10 and 2:12. I had 
2:24 and 2:26 female 
marathoners and several 
athletes who made it 
to the Olympics. One 
of the most memorable 
is Magdalena Boulet, 
because we have worked 
together for so long and 
she keeps doing well. 

The greatest gifts I have 
ever received in life are 
my wife, Nancy, and our 
two daughters, Sarah and 
Audra. I also had a broth- 
er, a decorated CIA officer 
during Vietnam who died 
in his 40s. He accom- 
plished more in his short 
life than I can imagine 
ever equaling. I do what I 
do for them. And because 
I enjoy doing what I do. 

1 still run, but not a lot 
each time — usually about 

2 miles, frr 


ADVICE TO THE 
COLLEGIATE RUNNER 

Everyone is an 
individual and we 
progress at a different 
rate, so don’t get upset if 
a teammate progresses 
faster. You may eventu- 
ally progress further. 

TO THE ELITE RUNNER 

Realize you don’t 
lose your ability until 
aging takes over, so 
don’t get upset if things 
aren’t going real well 
all the time— what you 
have is there for you to 
take advantage of. 

FOR THE COACH 

Be able to always 
answer this one simple 
question: What is the 
purpose of the workout? 
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RUNNERS’ MART 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


TO ADVERTISE: Contact MICHAEL AUSTRY 
p. 214.674.8126 // f. 630.578.1331 // e. MAUSTRY@5BCGLOBAL.NET 



treal: Ihe b«uri£:y Uusihicin end 

ijhM:|ue' slylf]' £it Hblm One One Clillbn 

Or iNt AO'Idat topemovO ‘Glid# DpoftI 7 : 


W«ar thd Polar M4H) or the 
Garnlin Forerunner 624 to track 
your endurance and sal new goals. 




holatunlsports 


866-860-1416 

HD4.AaiRD5PDRI5.CDM 


CROSS THE HNiSH LINE^ 

WE’LL SHOW 

YOU HOW. 



Designed to fit Men and Women 

www.haloheadband.com 



RAINBOW 

RACtNB SYSTEM' 




On Una ertert^ f^lUMa acefdt niee witanand 


THE PARTNERSHIP’ 
AT DRUGFREEpRG 



TRIGGERPOINT 

STK IT 

TO THE PAIN! 

On -the -go relief from deep 
aches and pains 


Innovative, hand-held foam roller 
spectflcally designed to relieve 
rYHiscularacties an.d pains. 

* B-dimensionalsjrfacie channels 
nutrients tSrectly to Ihe tissue for 
health and mobility. 

' AcuGRIF' handles for targeted relief. 

^ Available in 2 densities to meet the 
needs of all athletes. 


mm 


GRIP 


STK*I< 


www^tpth B ra py Kconi 






Let's Race! 



MID-ATLANTIC 


Sat, 03.28.15 

Ukrop’s Monument Avenue 10K 
RICHMOND, VA 
10K&1-Mile Kid’s Run 

CONTACT: Roce Director, 

100 Avenue of Champions, 
Richmond, VA 23230. 

804.285.9495 

info@sportsbacl<ers.org 

sportsbackers.org 

Sat, 04.11.15 

Garden Spot Village Marathon 
NEW HOLLAND, PA 
Marathon G Half Marathon 

CONTACT: Kelly Sweigart, 

433 S. Kinzer Ave., 

New Holland, PA 17557. 
717.355.6000 

marathon@gardenspotvillage.org 

gardenspotvillagemarathon.org 

Run in beautiful Amish Country 
with horse &- buggies and one 
room schoolhouses! Running this 
race makes you eligible for the 
coveted "Road Apple Award"! 

Sun, 09.20.15 

Navy Air Force 

Half Marathon G Navy 5 Miler 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Half Marathon G E Mile Run 

CONTACT: Joint Base Anacostia 
Bolling MWR, 

12 Brookley Avenue, 

Washington, DC 20032. 

navyairforcehalfmarathon@gmail.com 

navyairforcehalfmarathon.com 

Sat, 11.14.15 

Anthem Richmond Marathon 

RICHMOND, VA 

Marathon, Half Marathon G BK 

CONTACT: Race Director, 

100 Avenue of Champions, 
Richmond, VA 23230. 

804.285.9495 

marathon@sportsbaci<ers.org 

richmondmarathon.org 


MIDWEST 


Sat, 04.25.15 

Christie Clinic Illinois Marathon 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, IL 
Marathon, Half Marathon, 
Marathon Relay, 1DK, 
EKGYouthRun 

CONTACT: Jan Seeley, 

P.O. Box 262, Champaign, IL 61824. 
217.369.8553 

jan@illinoismarathon.com 

illinoismarathon.com 


Sun, 05.03.15 

First Midwest Bank 
Half Marathon GIDK 
PALOS HEIGHTS, IL 
Half Marathon G10K 

CONTACT: Mel Diab @ 

Running For Kicks, 

7158 W. 127'^ St., 

Palos Heights, IL 60463. 

708.448.9200 

mel@runningforkicks.com 

firstmidwesthalfmarathon.com 

orvisitchicagosouthland.com 

2500 Runner Maximum 

Sun, 05.17.15 

Rite Aid Cleveland Marathon 
CLEVELAND, OH 
Marathon, Half Marathon, 
iaK,EKGKid’sRun 

CONTACT: Ralph Staph, 

29525 Chagrin Blvd., #215, 

Pepper Pike, OH 44122. 
800.467.3826 

info@cleveiandmarathon.com 

clevelandmarathon.com 

Sat, 09.26.15 

Akron Marathon 
(Rubber City Race Series] 

AKRON, OH 

Marathon, Half Marathon, 

Team Relay G Kids Fun Run 

CONTACT: Brian Poien, Race Director, 
453 S. High St., Suite 301, 

Akron, OH 44311. 

877.375.2278 

info@ai<ronmarathon.org 

rubbercityraceseries.org 

Sat, 10.17.15 

Waddell G Reed Kansas City 
Marathon with Ivy Funds 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
Marathon, Half Marathon, 

Team Relay G EK 

CONTACT: Kansas City 
Sports Commission, 

114 W. IT'' St., Suite 300, 

Kansas City, MO 64105. 
816.474.4652 
register@kcmarathon.org 
kcmarathon.org 


NEW ENGLAND 


Sun, 05.24.15 

People’s United Bank Vermont 
City Marathon G Relay 
BURLINGTON, VT 
Marathon G Relay 

CDNTACT:Jess Cover, 

One Main Street, Suite 304, 
Burlington, VT 05401. 
802.863.8412 
info@runvermont.org 
runvcm.org 

Fast course on the shores 
of Lake Champlain. 


PACIFIC 


Sun, 05.03.15 

Avenue of the Giants Marathon 

WE0TT,CA 

Marathon, Half Marathon 
GIOKRace 

CONTACT: Cynthia Timek, 

P.O. Box 214, 

Areata, CA 95518. 

707.822.1861 

ctimei<@aol.com 

theave.org 

Sat, 06.06.15 

Kahakuloa Half Marathon G Relay 

KAHAKULOA, HAWAII 

CONTACT: Rudy Huber, 

P.O. Box 1024, 

Wailuku, HI 96793. 

808.280.5801 

Huber_rudy@yahoo.com 

runnersparadiseinc.com 

Best Coastal Views on Maui 

Sun, 11.01.15 

Two Cities Marathon G Half 

FRESNO, CA 

Marathon, Half Marathon, 

Half Marathon Relay, 

EKG Kids Run 

CONTACT: Nate Moore, 

9447 N. Fort Washington Road, #106, 
Fresno, CA 93730. 

559.696.8941 

nate@twocitiesmarathon.com 

runfresno.com 


SOUTH 


Sat-Sun, 

02.21.15-02.22.15 

Publix Gasparilla Distance 
Classic Race Weekend 
TAMPA, FL 
a2.21.1E-1EKGEK 
a 2 . 22 .IE - Half Marathon G BK 

CONTACT: Susan Harmeiing, 

P.O. B 0 XI 88 I, 

Tampa, FL 33601. 

813.254.7866 

gdcarun@verizon.net 

tampabayrun.com 

FLAT, FAST, RUNNER &- FAMILY 
FRIENDLY; THE BEST OF 
RUNNER "BOOTY", BEAUTIFUL 
WATERFRONT COURSES WITH 
A DISTANCE FOR EVERYONE! 


Sat, 03.07.15 

Albany Marathon G Half Marathon 

ALBANY, GA 

Marathon G Half Marathon 

CONTACT: Rashelle Beasley, 

112 North Front St., 

Albany, CA 31701. 

229.317.4760 

rbeasley@albanyga.com 

albanymarathon.com 

Sun, 03.22.15 

Florida Beach Halfathon G EK Race 

FT. DESOTO PARK, ST. 
PETERSBURG, FL 

Half Marathon GEK 

CONTACT: Chris Lauber, 

P.O. Box 47774, 

St. Petersburg, FL 33743. 
727.347.4440 

info@floridabeachhalfathon.com 

floridaroadraces.com 

Voted "America's Top Beach." Flat 
course, paved trails, beautiful views. 

Sat, 03.28.15 

Run Bentonville Half Marathon 

BENTONVILLE,AR 

Half Marathon, EK G Fun Run 

CONTACT: Layne Moore, 

305 SW A Street, 

Bentonville, AR 72712. 
479.464.7275 
lmoore@bentonville.com 
runbentonville.com 

Sun, 03.29.15 

Covenant Health 
Knoxville Marathon 
KNOXVILLE, TN 
Marathon, Half Marathon, 

Relay GEK 

CDNTACT:Jason Altman, 

P.O. Box 53442, 

Knoxville, TN 37950. 

865.684.4294 

info@knoxvillemarathon.com 

knoxvillemarathon.com 

Sat, 12.12.15 

Rocket City Marathon 
HUNTSVILLE, AL 
Marathon 

CONTACT: Suzanne Taylor, 

2722 Carl T. Jones Drive, Suite 2B, 
Huntsville, AL 35802. 

256.520.0768 

suzanne@fleetfeethuntsville.com 

runrocketcity.com 







ART OFTHi; RUN 



The U.S. senior men's team, led by Ben True's sixth-place finish, took second in the team competition on 
March 24, 2013, at the lAAF World Cross Country Championships in Bydgoszcz, Poland. After a year off, 
world cross country will return on March 28, 2015, in Guiyang, China. 


“On an earlier lap, I watched one of the 
Kenyans crash hard. All I was thinking was, 
‘Stay on your feet, don’t fall! ’ ” — ben true 
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To learn more, visit Garmin.com/ForerunnerCoach 


Meet the GPS running watches with coaching features so dialed-in, they might know your abilities better than you 
do. 220 gives you essential running data like distance, pace and heart rate. The 620 adds a touchscreen, V02 max 
estimating and a recovery advisor. And when you pair 620 with HRM-Run you have access to advanced running 
form coaching data like cadence, vertical oscillation and ground contact time. Both 220 and 620 are compatible 
with free training plans from Garmin Connecri^, which you can send to your watch, for real-time coaching. 
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SMOOTH 
BY DESIGN. 



LETS MAKE 
EXCELLENT 
HAPPEN. 



With the Fresh Foam Boracay, data-driven design ^ £ 
and intelligent geometries combine to create a -wll' 
smooth, continuous ride every time. " 

THIS IS ttFRESHFOAM. THIS IS If RUN NOVATION. 





